


































THE THEATRE. 


SOSOSOSHSOOOOSOOOOOD 


Theatrical Richmond. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


i Sgn speculative builder, the destroying angel of antiquity, has 
been particularly busy of late. He has penetrated into quiet, 
remote, and ancient villages, where he has laid heavy and irreverent 
hands on the lovely lands and substantial well-situated houses of 
our ancestors, erecting in their place cheap and draughty—if not 
“cheap and nasty ”—stucco villas. This matter-of-fact gentleman 
has a friend and ally in many a country rector who has “ restored” 
his church out of all recognition, leaving only the old tower, with its 
sun-dial,as a memorial of times gone by. We live in an age of 
progress indeed ; an age which apparently bears no remembrance 
of the past and no thought of to-morrow. There are many old 
towns in England quite untouched by the ruthless destroyer of 
historical mementoes ; but these, alas, are being swept away gradually, 
but still, surely. Nowhere is the improvement of the moderns more 
manifest than in the world-famed Richmond of Surrey. The old 
Palace of Shene, where Henry VII. and Queen Elizabeth died, where 
Wolsey kept Christmas in high and mighty fashion, and in front of 
which the young and lovely, but frolicsome, Duchess de Chevreuse 
swam across the Thames, has long since been abolished. The church, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, has been twice restored andenlarged, 
and the graves of the dead who lie there have, in many cases, been 
obliterated, while yet a further alteration in the structure is contem- 
plated. The old and famous taverns, with a number of the old 
dwelling-houses, havebeen either destroyed entirely cr reconstructed. 
Last ofalltogowasthe oldtheatre on the Green. Itis with thetheatre 
and the theatrical associations of Richmond that Iam most concerned 
and the history of which I propose to relate. 
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The “Richmond Wells” was the first place of entertainment 
here. Opened in 1696, for the sake of its medicinal spring, it flourished 
for over half a century. It was a favourite resort for jaded nymphs 
and their faithful swains. Concerts, card-playing, and raffling were 
the chief amusements indulged in here when the “quality” 
frequented the Wells. After 1750 the resort went to rack and ruin. 
The visitors drank copiously of something stronger than the 
medicinal waters, the company took to rowdyism, the quiet, genteel 
air of the Wells passed away, and, in 1780, the place gained such an 
unenviable notoriety that it was thought desirable to close it. 
Therewith an end. Two maiden ladies bought the buildings and 
speedily abolished them. 

The drama has never flourished in Richmond, wealthy though 
the place is in theatrical associations. In the Assembly Rooms 
only is it now possible to give an entertainment. Yet Rich- 
mond has had, in its time, three theatres. The first of these was 
situated on the hill where York Place now stands. It was built 
on apiece of ground formerly used as a shed for asses; it was 
opened on June 6, 1719. The facetious Will Pinkethman, who died 
in 1725, once managed it. Here he and Henry Norris burlesqued 
the tragedy of “ Cato.” Pinkethman, like his successor, Ned Shuter, 
always took liberties with his audience, but was pardoned on account 
of his genial humour. “ He’s the darling of Fortunatus,” wrote 
Downes, the prompter, in his “ Roscius Anglicanus ;” “he has gained 
more in theatres and fairs these twelve years than those that have 
tugged at the oar of acting these fifty.” This theatre was, I imagine, 
not long in existence, for, in 1733, a new one was built on the 
hill, by Chapman, an actor. -At this house Ned Shuter was a great 
favourite; from here Miss Barton, afterwards famous as Mrs. 
Abington, was engaged ; and of a performance which he saw here 
Walpole wrote thus :—“ I am just come from the play at Richmond, 
where I found the Duchess of Argyle and Lady Betty Campbell at 
their court. We had a new actress, a Miss Clough, an extremely 
tall and fine figure, and very handsome; she spoke very justly and 
with spirit. Garrick is to produce her next winter, and a Miss 
Charlotte, a poetess, and a deplorable actress. Garrick, Barry, 
and some more of the players, were there to see these new 
comedians, Itisto be their seminary.” Whether Garrick did bring 
out the handsome Miss Clough in town or not it is impossible to 
say. But it is certain that the lady’s name is not famous in 
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theatrical annals. In 1756, Colley Cibber’s son, Theophilus, had the 
theatre. There being a difficulty about the licence he was obliged 
to resort to strategy in order to evade the law. Accordingly, when, 
on July 8 of the year named, the theatre was re-opened it was 
advertised as a “Cephalic Snuff Warehouse,” and the following 
remarkable advertisement concerning it was issued :—*“ Cibber and 
Co., Snuff Merchants, sell at their warehouse on Richmond Hill 
most excellent cephalic snuff, which taken in moderate quantities, 
in an evening particularly, will not fail to raise the spirits, clear the 
brain, throw off ill humours, dissipate the spleen, enliven the 
imagination, exhilarate the mind, give joy to the heart, and greatly 
improve and invigorate the understanding. Mr. Cibber has also 
opened at the aforesaid warehouse (late called the theatre), on the 
hill, an histrionic academy for the instruction of young persons of 
genius in the art of acting, and purposes for the better improvement 
of the performance of such pupils, and frequently with his assistance, 
to give public rehearsals, without hire, gain, or reward.” In 1758 
“the Duke of Cleveland and Southampton’s servants” gave a per- 
formance here. The theatre fell into decay and was closed for 
theatrical purposes six years later, this temple of the drama being 
then used asa barn. Its site is now occupied by York Place. 

Most famous in the theatrical annals of Richmond is the King’s 
Theatre, as it was first called, which, until this year, stood at the 
North-West corner of the Green. It was built in 1765-6, by a lady 
named Horn, fora relative of hers, one James Dance, who is known 
to the stage under his assumed name of Love. The theatre opened 
in May, 1766, when a prologue, written by David Garrick, was 
spoken by Love. The unsophisticated nature of the latter gentle- 
man may be gathered from the fact that in his advertisements he 
invariably announced that the entertainments would conclude early 
each night, “in order,” as he put it, “to allow persons to reach 
London after the play is over.” The idea of anyone going to 
Richmond from London to see a play performed is vastly 
humorous. Love was a favourite of Sir Horace Walpole’s. His 
management of jthe Richmond Theatre extended from 1766 to 
1773. He altered and produced here, Shakespeare’s “Timon of 
Athens,” in 1768, and Massinger’s “ City Madam,” in 1771. He 
was by no means a success either as actor, manager, or dramatist, 
but his Falstaff was popular and was accounted a good performance. 
The first of the famous family of the Jefferson’s was manager here 
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in 1774. Seven years later the theatre was rented by twelve trades- 
men, whowere dubbed by their town’s-folkthe Twelve Apostles. Lord 
Barrymore appeared here, in 1790, as Scaramouch, in “Don Juan,” 
for Edwin’s benefit. This house was never in a very flourishing 
condition. In thirty-nine years it had no less than thirty-seven 
managers, a fact which sufficiently testifies to its want of financial 
success. The theatre generally brought ruin to its managers, 
although Garrick, Macready, Young, Munden, Quick, Shuter, Liston, 
Mrs. Jordan, Edmund Kean, Mrs. Siddons, and Madame Vestris 
have, from time to time, played here. Dora Jordan lived at Rich- 
mond during the summer months, and frequently appeared upon 
the boards of its theatre. Here, on September 7, 1793, the elder 
Mathews made his first appearance on the stage. A fellow- 
enthusiast played Richard III., Mathews appearing as Richmond, 
and as Bowket in the farce of the “ Son-In-Law.” The companions 
paid fifteen guineas for the privilege of this appearance. “For the 
delight of my exhibiting my skill and legitimate love of the art [of 
fencing], I kindly consented,” says Mathews, in his delightful 
“ Life,” “to take the inferior, insipid part of Richmond, who does not 
appear until the fifth act of the play—I stipulating, however, for a 
good part in the after-piece. I cared for nothing except the last 
scene of ‘Richard, but in that I was determined to have my full 
swing of carte and tierce. I had no idea of paying seven guineas 
and a half without indulging my passion. In vain did the tyrant try 
to die after a decent time—in vain did he give indications 
of exhaustion. I would not allow him to give in. I drove 
him by main force from any position convenient for his last 
dying speech. The audience laughed; I heeded them not. 
They shouted; I was deaf. Had they hooted, I should have 
lunged on in unconsciousness of their interruption. I was resolved 
to show them all my accomplishments. Litchfield frequently 
whispered ‘ enough,’ but I thought, with Macbeth, ‘damned be he 
who first cries ‘hold, enough.’ I kept him at it, and I believe we 
almost fought literally ‘an hour by Shrewsbury clock.’ To add to 
the merriment, a matter-of-fact fellow in the gallery, who in his 
ignorance took everything for reality, and who was completely 
wrapped up and lost by ‘the very cunning of the scene,’ shouted 
out at last: ‘Hang it, why don’t he shoot him?’ The Duke of 
Clarence was in a private box with Mrs. Jordan on the occasion, 
having been attracted from Bushy by the announcement of an 
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amateur Richard, and I heard afterwards that they were both in 
convulsions of laughter at the prolongation of the scene, which that 
fascinating and first-rate of all great comic actresses never forgot.” 

Diddear, sometime a manager of the Richmond Theatre, had a 
cork leg himself, and was generally accompanied and waited on by 
a man servant whohad two wooden ones! The most notable 
management of this theatre was that of Mr. Klanert, who, with his 
wife, performed the principal characters in their productions. This 
astute person made himself popular by giving a wherry, which was 
rowed for every August by local watermen. In the evening the 
successful competitor was carried in triumph on the stage, where he 
was presented with his prize by Mrs. Klanert, other prizes being 
distributed by Master Charles Klanert, who became a genial clergy- 
man in his later days. Klanert first appeared at Richmond, under 
the management of Mr. W. R. Beverley, father of Mr. Beverley, the 
well-known scenic artist, in 1810. His own management extended 
from June 23, 1817, to November Io, 1829. 

Edmund Kean often acted at Richmond under the Klanert 
management. The first record which I can find of his acting there 
is on October 17, 1817, when he was announced to play “for one 
night only,” and, being under articles to Drury Lane, his full name 
was suppressed, and he was advertised as 


MR. K. !!! 


He played Sir Edmund Mortimer on this occasion, the receipts 
amounting only to £58 1s, out of which he received £40. During 
this engagement he also acted Bertram, Richard III., and Sir Giles 
Overreach. Manager Klanert always paid Kean before the con- 
clusion of the performance. During this visit the actor brought 
with him from town some three or four boon companions, hangers-on 
to the great man. After he had been staying two nights at the 
“ Castle,” he sent a note to the manager, of which this is a copy :-— 
Dear Sir,— 
Will you be kind enough to lend me ten pounds till Wednesday ? 
Yours, &c., E, KEAN, 


Castle Tavern, 
— Klanert, Esq. 


A year later Kean again acted at Richmond, the engagement 
proving still more remarkable than the former one. The night was 


October 14, 1818, the play “Richard the Third” (a biographer of 
Kean incorrectly gives the date as October 24, and the play as 
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“The Distressed Mother”), and the house held £77 19s. Klanert 
was the Richmond; the company was a good one (Benjamin 
Webster, then twenty years old, appeared as the Lord Mayor), and 
the tragedy was well acted all round. The audience bestowed their 
applause generally, whereat Kean became annoyed, and precipit- 
ately quitted the theatre at the close of the performance, without 
waiting, as was his custom, to chat with Klanert. There had been 
some conversation in the early part of the evening respecting 
another performance, so when the manager found that the actor had 
retired to the “ Castle” he despatched a note, requesting him to fix 
the date and bill for the second night. 


Kean’s reply was character- 
istic. Here it is :-— 
My Dear Sir,— 


I have the greatest respect for you, and the best wishes for your professional 
success ; but if I play in the Richmond Theatre again—J'll be damned! 
Yours sincerely, 


EpmunD KEAN. 
— Klanert, Esq. 


Kean’s good-nature, however, soon got the better of him, and, 
despite his avowed determination never to act in Richmond again, 
he appeared on the 30th of the same month (October) for the benefit 
of a member of the company named Cunningham. He played 
Orestes in “The Distressed Mother,” a piece little acted and 
comparatively unknown. The notice was very short, and the play 
consequently was got up ina great hurry. No rehearsal took place 
with Kean, the other actors knew but little of their characters and 
still less of their words. But Kean was at his best, and his acting 
drew forth as much applause as the little theatre was capable of 
producing. And Mr. Cunningham no doubt rejoiced when he 
heard that on the night in question over eighty-five pounds flowed 
into the treasury. 

Kean lived at Richmond, in the little house adjoining the theatre, 
during the last months of his life. He died there on May 15, 1833. 
The painful closing scenes of his life here have been frequently 
related elsewhere. He was buried in Richmond churchyard, and 
over his grave a tablet to his memory was erected by his son 
Charles. Of this anon. 

A vastly favoured piece during the Klanert management of the 
Richmond Theatre was a spectacular romantic drama, entitled 
“Tekeli; or, the Heroine of Montgartz.” When the manager was 
in doubt this was his trump-card. He produced “Tekeli” with a 
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“real bridge,” or “real water,” or “real horses,” or the firing of 
“real cannon,” and always secured a good house with this bill. 
What, I wonder, has become of “ Tekeli” now? In her charming, 
recently-published volume, “Shakespeare’s Female Characters,” 
Lady Martin has told us how, being then Miss Helen Faucit, she 
made her first appearance on the stage at the Richmond Theatre, 
in November, 1833, appearing as Juliet, Mariana in “The Wife,” 
and Mrs. Haller in “ The Stranger.” During the succeeding half- 
century the Richmond play-house had a chequered career. The 
superior attractions of London, together with improved means of con- 
veyanice, rendered it hopeless for anyone to make it pay. The rent 
which, at the beginning of the century, was £250 a year, dwindled 
to nearly a fifth of that amount. The theatre fell from bad to 
worse. Only the other day a “leading actor” was offered halfa 
pig’s head and an old Dutch clock in lieu of salary. That actor took 
the pig’s head, I believe, out of sheer starvation, but he abandoned 
the disorganised Dutch clock and the theatrical profession at one 
and the same time. The Richmond Theatre ceased to exist early 
this year. The ground whereon it stood has been cleared for 
building purposes. 

Let us turn to the old church, where a group of actors 
lie in graves now almost indiscernible. First of the actors to be 
buried here was Joseph Taylor, who lived from 1585-1653. He 
was the second representative of Hamlet, a character which, 
according to Wright, in the “ Historia Histrionica,” he acted 
“incomparably well.” His Iago was also considered excellent, 
and he was unmatched as Truewit in “The Silent Woman,” and 
Face in “ The Alchemist.” Inthe year 1614 he was manager of 
a company of comedians at Richmond, who were known as the 
Lady Elizabeth’s Servants. He was subsequently manager of 
the King’s company, and Yeoman of the Revels to Charles I. 
His grave, of course, is unknown. Mrs. Yates, the celebrated 
tragic actress of Garrick’s time, who died in 1787, and her husband, 
Richard Yates, a clever comedian, also rest here. They lie buried 
under the altar rail, at the south side of the chancel. But their 
monument is on the outer side of the northern chancel wall. It 
represents Yates, who was not of the most angelic temperament, 
meekly kneeling at the side of his wife, while on either side of 
the effigy is an extremely “proper” looking female figure. This 
is the second monument erected to Mr. and Mrs. Yates. The first 
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one possessed figures representing comedy and tragedy, but these, 
not being thought appropriate for a church, were moved, and their 
place taken by the modest, and meaningless, figures aforesaid. 
Another player, James Hearon, was laid to rest here. He lived at 
Richmond, and, after acting at Covent Garden, he walked home 
at night. 

Edmund Kean, as all the world knows, is buried at Richmond. 
Intent on paying a tribute to his memory, I went to the church 
one beautiful evening this summer. The gates being locked, I 
enquired of a woman who was leaning out of a cottage-window 
hard by if she could tell me where the sexton lived, as I wished 
to go into the church. “The person,” she replied, laying particular 
stress upon the word “person,” “who keeps the keys lives next 
door,” whereat she banged down her window and retired to the 
sanctity of her chamber, leaving me not a little surprised and 
amused. I immediately sought out the “person,” who proved an 
elderly and very intelligent woman. She pointed out the tablet 
erected by Charles Kean to his father, but could not indicate with 
any degree of certainty the exact position of the actor’s grave. 
Less than thirty years since the church was enlarged, many of the 
graves being built over in the process. Disappointed in the fruitless- 
ness of my search, I had the good fortune to meet Mr. Henry Crisp, 
whose father, the late Richard Crisp, long a resident in Richmond, 
had made a plan of the various graves before the alterations. 
From this I found that Kean’s grave is just outside the old church 
tower, at the southern side, and close to the wall where the new 
part of the building commences. To get at the position of the grave 
it is necessary to go into the church, where, above the place 
indicated, will be found a closet containing the implements used for 
cleaning the church. It is nota little significant of the stormy, 
unhappy career of the most brilliant actor who ever trod the stage, 
that a dust-hole should be made above his nameless grave. One 
more connecticn between Edmund Kean and Richmond remains 
to be stated. Here, those practised in the art of bringing objects of 
interest to the light of day, may discern a pair of the actor’s 
buckles and the skull and sword which he used in “ Hamlet.” 
But as I have an eye to their possession, I shall not indicate their 
whereabouts more exactly. 

A note on James Thomson, “sweet poet of the seasons,” who 
died and was buried at Richmond, and I have done. Born at 
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Ednam, Roxburghshire, on September 11, 1700, he came to London 
a quarter of a century later, living first of all asa tutor in the City, 
afterwards in the West-End. His indolence is well known. “So 
charming Thomson,” Mrs. Piozzi recorded, “wrote from his 
lodgings, a milliner’s in Bond-street, where he seldom rose early 
enough to see the sun do more than glisten on the opposite 
windows of the street.” The bard and James Quin formed a 
lasting friendship. When Thomson first came to London he was 
not over-burdened with cash, and he, not unnaturally, got into debt. 
One of his creditors imprisoned him. Quin, hearing of his misfor- 
tunes, visited him in the sponging-house in Holborn, ordered an 
excellent supper for two, and, when the glass had gone briskly 
round, delivered himself thus: “I read the other day your poem 
of ‘ The Seasons’; the pleasure which it gave me called forth my 
gratitude; it struck me that as I had some property, I ought to 
make my will, and to make those the legatees to whom I was 
under some obligation. Consequently I have bequeathed a hun- 
dred pounds to the author of the poem ‘The Seasons.’ This morning, 
hearing that you were in this house, I thought I might as well have 
the pleasure of paying the money myself, as order my executors 
to pay it when you would be no longer in need of it.” Therewith 
the good-natured actor laid a hundred-pound note on the table. 
An offer so delicately and so timely made was not refused. Poet 
and actor left the house together, and the friendship thus cemented 
was never afterwards broken. Later on, in his poem “ The Castle 
of Indolence,” Thomson paid a tribute to his friend. Thomson’s 
dramatic works never obtained much celebrity. They died, indeed, 
almost at their birth. ‘“Sophonisba,” his best-known play, was 
acted in 1729, when a feeble line, “O Sophonisba, Sophonisba, O !’ 
was parodied by a wag in the pit, who exclaimed “O Jemmy 
Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O!” ‘“ Agamemnon,” acted at Drury 
Lane in 1738, when Pope was present, was only endured. His 
“Edward and Leonora” was refused a licence in 1739. His 
masque of “Alfred,” written in conjunction with David Mallett, a 
year later, was performed once. “Tancred and Sigismunda” was 
produced at Drury Lane in 1745. In 1748, on August 27 of which 
year Thomson died, his tragedy, “ Coriolonus,” was brought out at 
Drury Lane for the benefit of his sisters. The poet was a some- 
what singular creature, inasmuch as he succeeded in keeping his 
wife secluded from the common eye, and made no mention of her 
existence to his friends. 
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Thomson frequently walked from London to Richmond. One 
summer evening, having overheated himself by walking, he took a 
boat from “The Doves” at Hammersmith, by which he went to 
Kew. The chill air of the river brought on a cold, and, eventually, 
a high fever. From this he partly recovered, when, again im- 
prudently exposing himself to the weather, he relapsed, and 
speedily died. “ Rosedale House,” in Kew Lane, long his residence, 
still stands, but it has been altered almost past identification. 
“The Doves,” however, at Hammersmith, is in much the same con- 
dition now as when Thomson frequented it. It is about three or 
four minutes’ walk to the west of the suspension bridge. It is 
surrounded by a number of cheap tenements, and the coach-house 
formerly belonging to it has been turned into a dwelling-house; but 
even here Thomson’s memory is perpetuated in a brass plate affixed 
to a door, on which is engraved, “The Seasons.” The yard, facing 
the river, and the interior of the tavern, are unchanged since 
Thomson’s day. In the quaint old tap-room there is a tablet which 
records the fact that on December 28, 1821, the tide flowed fourteen 
inches into the room. Here the ancient game of pigeon-holes, 
which resembles the modern bagatelle, is still played. Thomson 
was buried in Richmond Church, where the tablet which is supposed 
to indicate his grave is affixed to the wall at the north-west. As 
a matter of fact, Thomson’s remains are below the place now 
occupied by the second bench at the south-west side. 
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Adrienne Lecouvreur. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


ASSING through a narrow and crooked street of Paris, 
the Rue Férou, on the southern side of the Seine, late in a 
winter evening in 1710-11, one might have been taken aback, if 
not seriously alarmed, by a tremendous roar of applause from 
behind the closed windows of a grocer’s shop. It is of importance 
to inquire into the cause of that unexpected demonstration. Eight 
years previcusly, be it premised, a hatter of Fismes, having failed 
in business there, came to Paris with four children, the eldest of 
whom, Adrienne, born in 1690, had shown a marked aptitude for 
reciting scraps of dramatic poetry. Establishing himself in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, within a few minutes’ walk of the Comédie 
Frangaise, he prospered to a greater extent than he could have 
anticipated, and Adrienne often found herself by his side in one of 
the two theatres which the King permitted to exist in the capital. 
For the drama pure and simple, as may be supposed, she soon 
evinced a decided preference. No pleasure was comparable in her 
eyes to the performance of a tragedy by his majesty’s players, and 
the blood would rush to her face as, in the grandiose style recently 
introduced, they rolled forth the inimitable tirades of Corneille 
and Racine. Might she not aspire to a place among the daughters 
of Moliere? Might she not eclipse the too theatrical Duclos by 
adopting the comparatively natural method of Ponteuil? Eventu- 
ally, with her father’s consent, she joined a band of young 
persons who played tragedy and comedy in private houses to 
gatherings of their friends. Fortified by a little experience, she 
appeared as Pauline in “ Polyeucte” on a stage improvised in the 
grocers shop in the Rue Férou, and the burst of enthusiasm 
referred to was evoked by her impersonation of that supremely 
difficult character. 
Hearing of this achievement, Madame la Présidente Lejay, a well- 
known votary of fashion, invited the amateur players to perform 
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“ Polyeucte” and “Le Deuil” at her house in the Rue Garanciére. 
Brilliant indeed was the audience she collected to witness their 
efforts. Members of the proudest families in France occupied the 
foreground in the parterre, while a few distinguished men of letters 
and actors were to be seen in the rear. If some of the company 
on the stage grew nervous on facing such an assemblage, as they 
probably did, they lost by contrast with the heroine of the hour. 
Barely twenty-one years of age, yet quictly confident in herself, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur—for that was her full name—went through 
her trying task with an earnestness and grace which, though un- 
accompanied by much of the art required to express her ideas, 
could not fail to create a profound impression. But the professional 
actors present were struck with more dismay than admiration. 
By tolerating such performances, they thought, the Comédie 
Frangaise, already weakened by the rivalry of the Opéra and the 
Théatres de la Foire, would experience further injury. Conse- 
quently, leaving the house at the end of “ Polyeucte,” they were so 
far unmindful of the laws of hospitality as to have an interview 
with the Lieutenant of Police on the subject. D’Argenson’s stern 
face seemed to become sterner when he heard their complaint. 
Madame Lejay was doubtless a very estimable sort of lady, but 
the exclusive privileges conferred upon the Comédie Frangaise by 
the royal decree of 1680 must be upheld at all hazards. He gave 
orders that the performance in the Rue Garanciére should be 
stopped without delay. In the space of a few minutes, just as the 
curtain was about to rise on “ Le Deuil,” these orders were delivered 
to Mdme. la Présidente by an exempt and other officers of police. 
Expostulation being useless, the preparations for the afterpiece had 
to be abandoned, however eager the majority of the audience 
may have becn to see whether Mdlle. Lecouvreur was as much at 
home in comedy as in tragedy. 

Fired by their success, the amateurs obtained possession of a 
building in the enclosure of the Temple, beyond the jurisdiction of 
the terrible Lieutenant of Police, and there represented “ Polyeucte” 
with daily increasing effect. Meanwhile, it appears, Mdlle. Lecou- 
vreur had recourse for technical instruction to the actor Legrand, who 
eked out his income from the Comédie Frangaise by preparing 
young persons of both sexes for the stage. Laplace, in his col- 
lection of things not generally known, gives an entirely erroneous 
account of the relations between the master and the pupil. 
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Legrand, it is here stated, was suddenly deserted by a young and 
pretty mistress, for what reason he could not divine. Dining with 
the Marquis de Courtauvaux a month afterwards, he found her at 
the head of his host’s table, apparently without a pang of remorse 
for her infidelity. Never deficient in self-possession, he allowed no 
sign of surprise or mortification to escape him, and, after remain- 
ing in the house until a late hour, asked the Marquis and his 
new acquaintance to dine with him on a specified day. Both 
came; and the lady had the mortification to discover that 
Legrand, far from having taken her infidelity to heart, had already 
put in her place a girl much superior to herself in looks, taste 
for dress, charm of conversation, and also a sort of merry im- 
pudence. Laplace supposes that this girl was no other than 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. In point of fact, however, she was the 
daughter of the dramatist-player’s laundress, and was as different 
from the earnest-minded young actress of the Temple as anyone 
could be. For the rest, Adrienne did not remain under the tuition 
of Legrand very long. Her comrades having quarrelled among 
themselves, as amateurs often do, she became a player by pro- 
fession, chiefly at the theatres in the east of France, with a deter- 
mination to lose no opportunity of fitting herself for a triumphant 
career at the Coméddie Frangaise. 

Idolised by the playgoers of Strasburg, where her gifts first found 
full expression, Adrienne Lecouvreur began a début in Paris 
on the 14th of May, 1717,as Monime in “ Mithridate.” Every corner 
of the house was occupied, for many persons remembered the girl 
whose performances in the Rue Férou and at Madame Lejay’s were 
so rich in promise of future excellence, and her career in the north- 
east had of late been too brilliant not to be heard of in the capital. 
High-flown as they may have been, the expectations thus aroused 
were rather exceeded than disappointed. From the moment she 
came on the stage a species of enchantment stole over the audience. 
In herself, for one thing, she was a vision of grace. Her counte- 
nance had an almost ideal beauty ; her dark eyes glanced from one 
personage to another with peculiar force of expression ; her figure, 
if not so tall as might have been wished, was symmetrical enough 
to delight a painter or sculptor. And the favourable impression 
produced by her external advantages appreciably deepened as the 
performance went on. Her style of elocution had little or nothing 
of the stiltedness and formality still cultivated at the theatre. 
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Breaking the measure of her verses, though not without giving to 
each its full weight and meaning, she steadily aimed at the highest 
degree of natural truth under the conditions by which the tragic 
player was then fettered. Her action, too, was marked by the 
most dignified and fascinating simplicity. Five or six years pre- 
viously this method would have created a dangerous prejudice 
against her, but the efforts of Quinault-Dufresne to reintroduce it 
had already begun to take effect, and a new susceptibility to its 
attractions went with a necessary admiration of the young actress’s 
moral courage to facilitate her progress. It soon became evident 
that in her a worthy successor to Desceillets and Champmélé had 
arisen. Her acting was rich in qualities seldom found in combina- 
tion—judgment, sensibility, taste, the art of concealing art, and 
last, but not least, a peculiar warmth of imagination. Burst after 
burst of applause rang through the theatre, and no such tumult of 
enthusiasm as that which followed the descent of the curtain had 
been witnessed there for many years. Nor did the heroine of the 
night fail to confirm the advantage she had gained. Feeble in 
body, yet able to deliver with superb effect such passages as 
Camille’s imprecation against Rome, she went from triumph to 
triumph, associated her name with a large variety of characters in 
tragedy, and became the most popular member of a company in 
which the highest histrionic capacity of the nation was supposed 
to be represented. 

Mdlle. Lecouvreur occupied this proud position for thirteen years, 
succeeding from the outset in raising the social status of the actress 
to a higher point than it had yet reached. If anything, her fame 
was greater after the beginning of 1720, when Michel Baron, the 
most illustrious player of the Golden Age, returned to the theatre. 
Each sought to outvie the other, and the result of the comparison 
between them was seldom to the disadvantage of the younger. In 
new plays, as may be supposed, Adrienne found less inspiring 
employment than in the established repertory. None of the 
dramatists who flourished in her time came up to the level attained 
by Corneille and Racine. But Voltaire’s “ Hérode et Marianne,” 
at least in the form it ultimately assumed, enabled her to achieve a 
triumph not soon to be forgotten. It was expressly for her that he 
wrote this impressive tragedy, and there is reason to believe that 
she once joined him in the country for the purpose of possessing 
herself of his ideas as to how the principal character should be 
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played. “ Pay a visit,” he writes from Rouen to his friend Thiériot 
in Paris, “ to Mdlle. Lecouvreur, and tell her that if she is to drink 
asses’ milk this season she must hasten her journey. Do not 
forget to add that I am delighted at the prospect of spending a 
little time with her.” Illness caused her to defer again and again 
the production of the piece. “I am sadly afraid,” the poet writes to 
another of his multitudinous correspondents, “that Mdlle. 
Lecouvreur will not be equal to the task of playing Marianne. She 
loses blood to an extent which terribly weakens her fragile body.” 
Early in 1724, however, the tragedy was brought out at the Coméddie 
Francaise, Adrienne and Baron representing the principal 
characters. It then failed; but Voltaire was so quick to perceive 
and remedy its defects that in the following year it met with a very 
different reception. “The crowds which besiege the theatre,” says 
the Mercure, “are astonishing. Two-thirds of the boxes are always 
let in advance. Thespectator is interested, moved, and often lost 
in admiration,” thanks in a large measure to the acting of Mdlle. 
Lecouvreur as the heroine. Nor was this the only occasion in 
which she gave Voltaire the benefit of her talents. In 1726, though 
less fitted for comedy than tragedy, she imparted a new charm to 
his little court piece, “ L’Indiscret,’ by a refined and skarkling 
impersonation of the lady who punishes a boastful lover by desert- 
ing him. 

Mdlle. Lecouvreur died in the spring of 1730, in the fortieth 
year of her age. The circumstances attending the event have so 
often been distorted by fiction that it may be well to set them forth 
with particular care. Falling scarcely below accepted standards of 
morality in those days, she was the mistress of Maurice de Saxe, 
the only man, we are assured, to whom she ever gave her affections. 
Her very soul seems to have been centred in this unscrupulous but 
fascinating soldier. For him no act of self-denial on her part could 
be too great. In 1726, when he needed money to support his 
pretensions to the duchy of Courland, she sold her plate and jewels 
to send him 40,000 livres, though well knowing that her chances of 
getting back the money were at best slight. Even the remembrance of 
this generosity, however, could not prevent the future Marshal from 
inflicting upon her what he must have known would be a death-stab, 
He allowed himself to be drawn away from her by the Princesse de 
Bouillon, who was equally captivated by his manly graces, and 
who, as indifferent to considerations of family as to those of self- 
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respect, became his acknowledged mistress, One evening, perhaps 
wishing to exult over the anguish of the actress, this high-born 
lady presented herself in the stage-box at the Comédie Frangaise 
during a performance of “ Phédre.” Maddened by the sight of her 
victorious and smiling rival, Mdlle. Lecouvreur, then in the third 
scene of the third act, turned full upon her in delivering the lines : 


Je sais mes perfidies, 
CEnone, et ne suis point de ces femmes hardies 
Qui, gofitant dans le crime une tranquille paix, 
Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais. 


Many of the audience, aware of the relations in which they stcod 
to each other, broke into a roar of approving applause ; and the 
Princess, incensed at the application to her of such lines, abruptly 
left the theatre. But the excitement of the scene was too much 
for a frame so enfeebled by consumption and gricf as that of 
Mdlle. Lecouvreur. Not long afterwards, on March 15, she 
unconsciously took a final leave of the Comédie in “CEdipe” and 
“Le Florentin,” struggling in each piece against manifest pain. 
Five days after that, at her house in the Rue Marais St. Germain, 
she died “comme une chandelle,” with Voltaire at her bedside. Ifa 
rumour of the time had had any foundation, the Princesse de 
Bouillon, in revenge for the indignity put upon her in the theatre, 
had sent her, by a petit Abbé, a box of poisoned confectionery, 
which she unsuspiciously ate; but Voltaire, who had the body 
opened, explicitly tells us that the story was destitute of truth. 

The widespread sorrow aroused by the news of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’s death was soon to be blended by a feeling of some- 
thing like stupefaction. Mindful, perhaps, of Moli¢re’s reply to 
the offer of a seat in the Academy on the condition that he aban- 
doned the stage—“ I will not insult a profession which I love, and 
to which I owe all, by purchasing advantages at the cost of throwing 
a slur upon it ””—she had passed away without renouncing her art ; 
and the Curé of St. Sulpice, supported by the Archbishop of Paris 
denied a Christian sepulture to her remains. For a time it was 
hoped this grim decision would not be adhered to. Few could 
think without a shudder of such bigotry and intolerance being 
shown in the case of a woman who had brought to the work of her 
life an assemblage of gifts as rare as the poetry they served to 
illustrate, who for thirteen years had been the leading representative 
of an institution subsidised by the State, and whose private 
character, measured by the standard of her age, might have been 
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pronounced irreproachable. Moliére, the greatest of French 
writers, was indeed sleeping in unconsecrated ground, but the 
Church might have become wiser and more generous in the fifty- 
seven years which had elapsed since his death. Unfortunately for 
the clergy, this expectation was not borne out by the event. No 
remonstrance or entreaty could divert the Archbishop from his fell 
purpose, although, with an inconsistency only too frequent in the 
history of the relations between the Church and the stage in 
France, he accepted and distributed a bequest made by the deceased 
actress to the poor. Accordingly, at midnight on March 21, 1760, 
the body of Adrienne Lecouvreur, long the cynosure of all eyes in 
theatre and sa/on, was conveyed in an old hackney-coach to the 
corner of the Rue de Bourgogne and the Rue de Grenelle, on the 
south bank of the Seine, and there, without the semblance of a 
sacred rite, but amidst many heartfelt benisons, no doubt, from 
a group of friends looking mournfully on, interred by two street 
porters in ashallow grave by atimber yard. Except an uninscribed 
stone post, no indication of her last resting-place could be raised 
on the spot, which chanced to be known as La Grenouillére. 

As might be expected, this cynical and defiant outrage was keenly 
resented by a people devoted to the theatre, enthusiastic about their 
favourites, and already free to a large extent from what they termed 
superstition. Denunciations of the tyranny and intolerance of the 
priesthood were to be heard in all quarters. By no one was the 
popular sentiment more fully shared than Voltaire. His susceptive 
and generous nature seems to have been stirred to its very depths 
as he thought of that nocturnal scene in the Rue de Bourgogne. 
He had been one of Adrienne’s warmest admirers and friends, and 
his old antipathy to Roman Catholicism had increased rather than 
diminished with observation and experience. Months afterwards, 
but still in a white heat of passion on the subject, especially when 
he contrasted the indignity put upon the actress’s remains with the 
burial in Westminster Abbey of Mrs. Oldfield, he wrote a set of 
eloquent verses “Sur la mort de Mdlle. Lecouvreur,” though for 
private circulation only. He was then at Rouen, whence he sent 
a copy of them to his friend Thiériot in Paris. In his own words, 
they were “ remplis de la juste douleur que je ressens encore de sa 
perte, et d’une indignation peut-étre trop vive sur son enterrement, 
mais indignation pardonnable 4 un homme qui a été son 
admirateur, son ami, son amant, et qui, de plus, est poéte.” “Son 
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amant” is often taken to mean that she had been his mistress, but 
the inference is as much opposed to probability and ascertained 
facts as are one or two stories to her disadvantage. M. Thiériot, of 
course, proudly recited the ode in salons and cafés, where it 
necessarily created a profound sensation. For this little poem, in 
addition to having a force of philosophy and style seldom met with 
in literature, amounted to an open declaration of war upon the 
whole fabric of ecclesiasticism. In effect, as Condorcet says, the 
the poet loudly reproached a frivolous nation for its cowardice in 
submitting to the “shameful yoke” imposed upon it by the Church. 


Ah! verrai-je toujours ma faible nation, 
Incertaine en ses voeux, fiétrir ce qu'elle admire; 
Nos meceurs avec nes lois toujours se contredire; 
Et le Francais volage endormi sous l’empire 
De la superstition ? 
No student of the history of the eighteenth century requires to be 
told how that question was answered. 


ee fe 


PANTOMIME.—The inventors of this art were two obscure 
Romans, named Pylades and Bathyllus, who were rivals in 
the profession, in the reign of Augustus Cesar. Pantomime 
was the name given to the performer, not to the piece, and the 
admiration bestowed on this rank and species of comedian was, at 
one time, carried beyond that given to any other performer. Cass- 
rodorus has thus designated them—‘‘ Men whose eloquent hands had 
. a tongue, as it were, on the top of each finger. Men who spoke while 
they were silent, and who knew how to make an entire recital with- 
‘out opening their mouths. To them there was no necessity for 
articulation in order to convey their thoughts.”” Pantomime was 
introduced to the English stage by Mr. Weaver, at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, in 1702. It was called the “Cheats ; or, the Tavern 
Bilkers.” In 1717, the first harlequinade was performed at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, called ‘‘ Harlequin Executed.” It 
was composed by Rich. He possessed great talent and taste in this 
department ; gained popularity by his own performance of Harlequin, 
under the name of Mr. Lun Junior. Rich produced pantomimes with 
great splendour at Covent Garden. 
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The Stage and Society. 
By H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


HE question of the social status of the actor has come before 

the public again in an account of an interview with Mr. 
Corney Grain, the popular mimic and entertainer. It seems that 
the interviewer asked Mr. Grain the following “leading question”: 
“ Then you are not prepared with opinions as to the social status 
of the dramatic and musical professions?” To that Mr. Grain 
replied, pertinently enough, that a great deal of nonsense was talked 
on the matter, but that as far as he could see the higher artists 
were well treated formerly ; that Garrick enjoyed quite as good a 
position as Mr. Irving, and finally he said, “the position of the 
artist is very much what he makes it. If he is a gentleman he is 
treated like one. If he is vulgar or conceited he is ignored.” Thus 
far Mr. Corney Grain, who speaks with shrewd good sense, but 
who does not throw any new light on the subject, nor does he quite 
answer the rather puzzling interrogation put to him. For the 
demand of the interviewer begs the question. Heasks for opinions 
as to the social status of the actor and musician, when the answer 
of a great many people would be that as actor and musician they 
have none at all, and as a matter of fact such people would be 
right. For the actor and musician has no status from his profession, 
like a barrister or a clergyman. If he is distingushed he no doubt 
is received in society, but if not he gains no social consequence 
from his profession, whereas we know that the veriest little snob 
who ever scrambled into the Church by a side door, as it were, and 
drops his aitches profusely, is often received on the footing of a 
gentleman by virtue of his cloth. That is denied to the man of 
motley and the man of notes. If he wins, he wins in spite of his 
profession, not because of it, and his position even then springs 
rather from his eminence than from the art in which he is dis- 
tinguished. For these are the days of the worship of notoriety of 
any kind. Be as meritorious as you please, but if your light be 
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hidden under a bushel you might as well have no brains at all, and 
as far as the world is concerned never have done anything. But 
be particularly clever in any way, and take care to let it be widely 
known, and society, which is desperately tired of itself, will welcome 
you as a new sensation, and, though a little patronisingly perhaps, 
will make much of you. Who so much ex ¢vidence, then, as the 
popular actor? And hence the vogue which he obtains now-a-days, 
It is a tribute to the success he has won, and not to his art, as is 
proved by the want of discrimination shown by the public in their 
patronage of the theatre. A man or a woman who is a great 
artist fills a house in a poetical play, and optimists are delighted, 
and talk of the revival of the higher drama and the acknowledg- 
ment of the claims of genius. But the artist goes, and a vulgar 
play with a vulgar exponent comes next, or a lady whose claim 
upon the attention of the audience rests mainly upon photographic 
grounds, and still the theatre is crowded, and the pessimists have 
an innings, and declare with perfect truth that so long as anything 
is sufficiently puffed and advertised, so long will the public run 
after it. That, of course, is not the fault of the conscientious 
actor, though he may at times reflect a little bitterly on the blind- 
ness of the many-headed beast, and feel that his finest touches are 
wasted upon a public which is just as ready to applaud a perform- 
ance which is wholly lacking in them. Such men must console 
themselves with the remembrance that— 


An artist, sir, should rest in art, 
And waive a little of his claim ; 
To have the great poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 


A further question now obtrudes itself, which may be put thus: 
Granted that his calling confers no distinction upon an actor or musi- 
cian, does it act as a bar to his social advancement, does it, so tospeak, 
handicap him? In the case of the actor (the musician has better 
chances) his profession certainly does primd facie militate against his 
social success, and this can be proved by the complaints of actors 
themselves. Not very many years ago a gentleman who had gone 
upon the stage was good enough to write an article and say that he 
found that by doing so he had lost caste, and that his gentility had 
thereby suffered. The complaint was a rather unmanly one, and 
there were not wanting sarcastic answers implying that the writer 
must have had very little gentility to lose, with the stereotyped 
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remarks about fouling your own nest, and so forth. Nevertheless, 
it was in the main well founded. We know with what disfavour the 
player’s occupation was regarded in old days, and though the 
prejudice has to a great extent worn off, still it does exist even at 
the present time, and is not without its effect upon the profession, 
A man does not step at a bound into the highest places on the 
stage ; nay, in nine cases out of ten it is probable that he will never 
become famous at all ; and can there be a greater contrast between 
the position of the undistinguished actor and that of the man who 
stands in the frcent rank of the profession? Where is your status 
when playing a fairly good part in the country, or minor 7é/e in 
London, if you did not possess it before you went upon the stage. 
Who are your companions on an ordinary country tour, and are 
they ever likely to have any social status at all, either in the 
profession or out of it? Let some of the many aspirants to stage 
honours obtain honest answers to those questions from people who 
have had experience, and there will be much less twaddle talked 
about the social status of the actor than heretofore. The prejudice 
against the stage is disappearing, as said above, but when we come 
to the reason, it is not easy to distinguish between cause and effect 
For the fact is that it is disappearing because a number of well- 
born, well-bred, and well-educated young men and women are 
going on to the stage, and they are venturing on that career 
because the prejudice is to acertain extent dying away. Of course, 
there are other reasons, personal vanity being among the most 
potent, but still, the social recognition obtained by the best artists 
on the boards has a good deal to do with winning them eligible 
recruits. It is by no means clear that the stage is strengthened 
artistically by the advent of well-dressed young men and women 
with but feeble ideas of characterisation, and none at all ot 
elocution; indeed, there are old actors who will tell you with 
savage growls that the new order of things is productive of no 
good at all; but that is going too far. It is surely all the better 
for the stage that the bibulous Bohemian of old days is giving 
place to the gentlemanly and cultivated actor so frequently to be 
met with now, who brings to the service of the drama gifts which 
would have won recognition in any other walk of life. So we 
come to Mr. Grain’s statement that the position of the artist is 
very much what he makes it, and if he happens to be a gentleman 
he is treated like one, while the very fact that such should be the 
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case shows that the profession has made in these later days great 
strides towards as full a recognition as its warmest admirers would 
desire for it. 

How far that recognition should extend is a matter upon which 
there must necessarily be many differences of opinion. The three 
learned professions win honours of all kinds, and letters, art and 
music are not without their peerages, baronetcies, and knighthoods. 
Is nothing, then, to be done for the stage save the somewhat tardy 
acknowledgment of the fact that a man may be a gentleman even 
though he happens to be an actor? ‘There are those who say that 
is enough, and the reason sometimes given is more ingenious than 
convincing. It is said that the art of the actor is, like his fame, a 
purely ephemeral thing ; that it only influences his generation, and 
dies with him, whereas the book or the picture or musical composi- 
tion may live on for ever. But surely the generation that derives 
pleasure from histrionic art may well bestow honours on its 
highest exponents, especially as the memories and traditions of 
great acting live on from one generation to another. For my 
own part, it seems unfair to confer a well-merited knighthood upon 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and deny the same honour to the very original 
genius of Mr. W. S. Gilbert. Similarly, one can see no reason why 
we should not have Sir Henry Irving as well as Sir Frederick 
Leighton, while Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Toole are surely much more 
worthy of knighthood than the provincial mayors who happen to 
present addresses during a Royal visit. Nor need those who agree 
with these views be without hope that even in our own generation 
we may see the actor placed on an equality in this respect with 
the painter and the musician. “The Constitution,” says Black- 
stone, “entrusts the Sovereign with the sole power of conferring 
dignities and honours, in confidence that he will bestow them upon 
none but such as deserve them.” And to the Sovereign we must 
appeal. Unhappily, the terrible shadow which fell upon the 
Sovereign’s life prevented Her Majesty from continuing that 
judicious and kindly patronage of the theatre which distinguished 
the early years of her reign. But the Prince Consort, if still among us, 
would have been foremost, as he was when living, in the recognition 
of artistic merit of all kinds, and the Prince of Wales is well known 
as one of the most enthusiastic and discriminating patrons of the 
drama. Thus we are not without hopes that justice may be done 
in this matter. Of course, only those who are highest in the pro- 
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fession should be selected as the recipients of titular honours, and 
their personal characters and antecedents should be carefully taken 
into account, as well as their histrionic abilities. With such due 
limitations, impartial criticism can surely give no reason why the 
art of the actor should not receive as full acknowledgment as that 
of the professors of painting and music. 


ee a 


A Kentish Memory. 


“Si jeunesse savait! ...” 


Bluebells plucked by a kindly hand, 

And sent me here amid the city’s roar. 

A dream ofa vanished Fairyland 

Awakes at the sight, and a boy once more, 
With the world one dazzle of gleam and shine, 
I am rousing the echoes with laughter shrill, 
For with soft clinging fingers clasped in mine, 
I am wandering over Bluebells Hill. 


We snatch at the flowers in our careless glee, 
And weave of their willowy stalks a crown ; 
Then, with never a thought of the days to be, 
We tire of our treasure and trample it down. 
While I wave the bells in her upward face, 
And prove her, by logic I vow to be wise, 

That the daintiest flower in the shadiest place 
Is paled by the blue in her beautiful eyes! ... 


... Just asigh for the thoughts of the Bluebells Hill, 
And the dear old days in the Kentish lanes, 
When a girl’s soft voice made my senses thrill, 
And the hot blood leap in my boyish veins, 
And silently laying the bluebells by 
I turn to the books I had cast aside ; 
For their music’s hushed with her parting sigh, 
And their sweetness fled when my darling died. 
M. E. W. 
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Recollections of German Theatres 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


N the course of a prolonged residence at Heidelberg in 1858-9, 

I profited largely by the opportunity of familiarising 
myself with the most popular productions of the German 
stage by a constant attendance at the local theatre. What 
I saw there during my stay included some two or three hun- 
dred pieces of every description, from the “Freischiitz” and 
“ Robert le Diable” to “Czar und Zimmermann” and the “ Nacht- 
lager,” from the “ Rauber” and “ Faust” to the comedies of Bene- 
dix and Goerner and the “Possen” of Nestroy and Kalisch. 
Before entering, however, into any detail respecting this miniature 
temple of the drama, it may be well to state that at the period 
alluded to—and I am not aware that any change has taken place 
since—the theatres of the Duchy of Baden were five in number, 
namely, those of Carlsruhe, Mannheim, Heidelberg, Baden and 
Freiburg. The first was supported by the Grand Duke, and the 
second by the town ; both were open during the entire year, and 
among the members of each company were artists of acknowledged 
merit, a few of whom were engaged for life, and the others only for 
a term of years. Edward Devrient was for a long time manager 
of the Carlsruhe theatre, and under his intelligent rule it enjoyed a 
high reputation throughout Germany asa school of dramatic art 
hardly inferior to that of Weimar in the palmy days of Goethe. 
Mannheim possessed an admirable orchestra, and the greatest 
attention was paid there to the minutest details of scenery and 
costume; I may particularly instance a performance of Weber’s 
“Oberon,” which, merely regarded as a panoramic spectacle, could 
scarcely have been surpassed at the Paris Opéra. The little theatre 
at Baden, when not occupied by French actors, was tenanted twice 
a week by a portion of the Carlsruhe company ; while that of Frei- 
burg (of which I cannot speak from personal experience) had, like 
the old university town in which I had taken up my quarters, its 
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winter season commencing in October, and closing at the end of 
April. 

If the prosperity of the Heidelberg theatre had depended solely 
on the encouragement bestowed upon it by the indigenous popula- 
tion, its existence as a place of entertainment would have been an 
impossibility, and bankruptcy the certain fate of any enterprising 
individual foolhardy enough to embark his capital in so hazardous 
a venture. Except on rare occasions, when the engagement of 
a popular star or, to use the technical term, “Gast,” woke up the 
townspeople from their habitual lethargy, and tempted even the 
grave professors to emerge from their dens and desipere in loco, 
the only constant patrons on whom the manager could fairly count 
were the strangers, without whose support a beggarly account of 
empty boxes would have been the general rule. This very miscel- 
laneous and cosmopolitan colony, comprising natives of almost every 
civilised land, responded cheerfully to the appeal of the Herr Direk- 
tor, and enabled him—provided that he were judiciously economical 
in the matter of salaries—to get through his seven months’ season, 
if not with profit, at least without actual loss. 

It must be owned that the prices of admission were as moderate 
as the thriftiest playgoer could reasonably desire ; the cost of a box 
ticket on ordinary nights being one and eightpence, and that of a 
stall (“sperrsitz ”) fifteen pence halfpenny. Most of the boxes and 
stalls were let to subscribers for the entire season (seventy-two re- 
presentations) at a reduced rate, the lessee of a stall paying only 
thirty-six florins for the whole term, or about elevenpence for each 
night of performance. This scale of prices was slightly augmented 
when the arrival of a star entailed extra expense on the manage- 
ment ; the ticket-holders having the option of retaining their places 
on the payment of a small additional sum or not, as they chose. 
The theatre, situate in the street bearing its name, was capable of 
accommodating from seven to eight hundred persons ; it had no 
pretension to architectural beauty, and the aspect of the interior 
would certainly have been improved by the application of a few 
coats of paint ; the seats, however, were roomy, and, what is far 
from being always the case in a provincial town, every one in it 
could see and hear. Except on Sundays, when a long piece @ 
Spectacle was invariably given, and the curtain consequently rose 
half an hour earlier than usual, the performance commenced at half- 
past six or seven and terminated before ten, so as to allow the 
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male portion of the spectators time to enjoy their nightly sitting at 
the Kuneip~e until eleven o'clock struck, when the green-coated 
policeman quietly walked in and turned them out. 

During my stay, no less than three managers successively held 
the reins of government, respectively denominated Kramer, Zimmer, 
and Friese. The first, previous to my arrival, had brilliantly in- 
augurated. his campaign, thanks to a magnet of attraction in the 
person of Miss Lydia Thompson, whose “ pas de matelot” (Anglice 
hornpipe) so enraptured “ Messieurs les Etudiants” that, while her 
engagement lasted, the members of the various corps, Prussians, 
Westphalians, Suabians, etc., contrary to their wont, abandoned with 
one accord the “Commers” for the theatre, and vied with each 
other in enthusiastic admiration of the “bright, particular star.” 
The remainder of the season proving tolerably prosperous, Herr 
Kramer prudently retired from his post with a balance in his 
favour ; but, in the following year, forgetful of the old saying, “ Quz 
trop embrasse mal é¢treint,’ rashly resumed his managerial functions 
at Mainz, where he and his company came to irremediable grief, 
and were greeted with shouts of derision and an avalanche of rotten 
apples. Our next impresario was a dancing master by profession, 
utterly unversed in dramatic matters, but blandly courteous in 
manner, and reminding one, by the ineffable grace of his bow, of 
the illustrious Simpson of Vauxhall notoriety. How he contrived 
to make both ends meet was to me a mystery, his administrative 
faculty being absolutely zz/, and the majority of his actors hardly 
coming up to the standard of the troop of Ragotin in the “ Roman 
Comique.” At one moment, moreover, owing to certain engage- 
ments having unexpectedly fallen through, we were left without a 
baritone, a leading lady, a low comedian, and a soubrette ; and yet, 
in spite of these deficiencies, Herr Zimmer, as regardless of obstacles 
as the traditional Guzman, persisted courageously in bringing out 
one after another, and often with a single rehearsal, “ Don 
Giovanni” and “ Norma,” “Egmont” and “ Cabale und Liebe.” 

Once swallow, we are told, makes no summer, nor can it be truly 
said that the talent displayed by one member of the company 
entirely compensated for the shortcomings of the rest ; but it cer- 
tainly produced on us the effect of an oasis in the desert. A really 
good “ingénue ”—is there, by the way, any corresponding term in 


our own stage vernacular ?—is not, as far as my experience goes, to 
be met with every day ; and one so admirably fitted for that line of 
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parts as Mdlle. Marie Mathes even the Comédie Francaise might 
have been proud to own. She was extremely pretty—no bad 
recommendation to start with—fair-haired, bright-eyed, and barely 
seventeen; a graceful and winning little creature, the “joze de la 
maison,’ both before and behind the curtain. Her story, poor girls 
was a sad one, and the rest of her brief career may be summed up 
in a few words. Engaged in 1859 at Frankfort, she remained there 
three years, and in 1862 made a brilliant début at the Victoria 
Theatre in Berlin, playing Perdita, in “ The Winter’s Tale,” to the 
Hermione of Madame Marie Seebach. A year later she became a 
member of the Burg-Theater in Vienna, the we plus ultra of a Ger- 
man actress’s ambition, and gradually worked her way to the top of 
the tree, the critics unreservedly declaring that in the parts hitherto 
monopolised by the celebrated Gossman she was superior to Goss- 
man herself. In July, 1865, while starring at Berlin, she was 
suddenly attacked with brain fever, and died, universally regretted» 
on the twentieth of the same month, having barely attained her 
twenty-third year. 
** Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d'un matin! ” 

One unsuccessful season having proved enough for Herr Zimmer, 
who consoled himself for his failure by resuming the professional 
fiddle, his place was supplied by a certain Herr Friese, a sort of 
Maitre Jacques, who, like the English country manager Thornton, 
of absent-minded notoriety, was ready at a pinch to go on for any 
part at the shortest notice. He was a queer little man, not without 
humour, and apt, when off the stage, to indulge in a patois of which 
no mortal save the initiated could understand a word; he had 
been all his life connected with theatricals, and generally contrived 
by some means or other that his weekly expenses should be more 
than covered by the receipts. His company, on the whole, was 
better than that of either of his predecessors, and included a very 
pleasing lady singer, an indefatigable actor of all work, and a capital 
low comedian ; he had, moreover, the good fortune to make a 
decided hit by the engagement of three comical dwarfs, who played 
in Nestroy’s “ Possen” to crowded houses towards the end of the 
season. When that epoch arrived, Friese migrated with his actors, 
dwarfs and all, to Creuznach, where I had a passing glimpse at them 
in a /ocale more resembling a hay-loft than a theatre, and rejoiced 
to hear that they were doing excellent business. 
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Once a week a late return train enabled the inhabitants of 
Heidelberg to enjoy an evening’s entertainment at Mannheim, and 
I profited frequently by the opportunity of witnessing the perfor- 
mance of dramatic masterpieces by a truly admirable company. On 
one occasion I was lucky enough to see Theodore Doering, the 
renowned Berlin actor, as Franz Moor in the “ Rauber,” a part in 
which he was considered to be unrivalled ; although age had begun 
to tell upon him, his conception of the character was strikingly 
powerful, and nothing could exceed the perfection of his intonation 
and delivery. It is a curious fact, by the way, and worthy of note, 
that the version of Schiller’s drama, as given at Mannheim, is the 
exclusive property of that theatre, where, indeed, it was originally 
played ; the piece, when represented elsewhere, differing in many 
important respects from the genuine manuscript copy. Doering 
afterwards came to Heidelberg, and treated us to a marvellously 
fie performance of Sheva in an adaptation of Cumberland’s “ Jew,” 
which, although long since forgotten here, is still a favourite stock- 
piece in Germany. 

Among other stars who at various periods deigned to honour our 
little theatre with a taste of their quality were Friedrich Haase, 
then at the zenith of his celebrity, whom I saw in Brachvogel’s 
“Narciss ” and Benedix’s “ Alte Magister ;” and Dr. Grunert, from 
Stuttgard, whose interpretation of the title part in Lessing’s 
“Nathan der Weise” was remarkably effective. Haase, barring a 
slight tendency to over-act—a defect less apparent in comedy than 
in drama—was an artist of undoubted merit, equally at home in 
pathetic and humorous parts, and gifted with as clear and agreeably 
modulated a voice as I ever remember hearing on the stage. Be- 
sides these, we had two or three lady visitors, more or less personally 
attractive. Fraulein Scherzer, from Carlsruhe, a pleasing represen- 
tative of George Sand’s “ Petite Fadette ;” Fraulein Ottilie Genée, 
from Berlin, a kind of German Déjazet, who drew full houses with 
a repertory entirely composed of broad farce; and Fraulein Lund, 
from St. Petersburg, whose great card was the “ Orphan of Lowood,” 
in other words, “Jane Eyre.” On these occasions, and particularly 
in the case of Fraulein Genée, the public of Heidelberg, contrary 
to custom, displayed a reckless prodigality in the matter of 
bouquets, which, it is to be hoped, somewhat consoled the fair 
ones for the lack of a corresponding liberality on the part of the 


manager. 
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In those days—long before the present Opera House had been 
even dreamt of—the free city of Frankfort possessed only one 
theatre,* still existing, but shorn of much of its importance since 
the erection of its imposing rival. My recollections of the Stadt 
Theater recall a handsome building, about as large as the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, adorned with busts of Goethe, Schiller, and other 
famous dramatists, a frescoed ceiling, and, as in the Scala at Milan, 
a small clock placed above the curtain. Exactly as the minute- 
hand pointed to half-past six, the curtain rose and the performance 
commenced. The theatre was managed by a committee, consisting 
of a president and two supplementary members ; the prices were 
low, the usual cost of a stall being half-a-crown. At the period 
alluded to the office of stage manager was anything but a sinecure, 
the subscribers perpetually clamouring for novelty, and the most 
successful production rarely averaging more than a three nights, 
run. The company, operatic and dramatic, was very numerous, and 
included several artists of distinguished repute, such as Fraulein 
Janauschek (whom we have seen in London) and Schneider, an 
excellent comedian, who played the “Captain of the Watch” 
(Chevalier du Guet), as well as Lafont himself. I also remember a 
very droll actor named Hassel, whose favourite part was a certain 
“Hampelmann,” figuring in a series of pieces written in the local 
patois, highly relished by the populace, but as incomprehensible to 
the unitiated as the “ Pietsch” of Berlin, the “ Staberl” of Vienna 
or the Florentine “ Stenterello.” 





* Except a small open-air establishment in the suburb of Bockenheim 
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Random Recollections. 


By HENRY TURNER. 


HE first visit to a theatre is ever a memorable event. The 
Pavilion Theatre was my earliest experience of a dramatic 
temple. Two melodramas, “ The Deserted City” and “The Brand 
of Crime,” with the farce of “ The Illustrious Stranger,’ were the 
bill of fare. When the curtain rose, and I beheld damsels of 
ravishing beauty, with their back hair down, standing in picturesque 
groups, and contemplating with mournful countenances the distant 
city, my delight knew no bounds. Truth compels me to state that 
the rest of the performance is obscured somewhat with the mist of 
years. But I remember there was a dumb boy, in respect of whom 
no arguments on the part of my elders would persuade me was 
endowed with speech. There was also a very amusing light come- 
dian, whom I afterwards knew by the name of Rignold. He was 
renowned for his personation of the British sailor, especially in a 
drama called “Gallant Tom,” wherein he enacted the part of 
protector to a very clever child, whose name was Loveday. I 
wonder if this lady was an ancestor of the courteous and obliging 
Mr. Loveday, of Toole’s Theatre. 

The personation by Rignold of the British tar was only second 
to that of T. P. Cooke. The lessee of the Pavilion at this date was 
a Mr. Farrell, who was succeeded by Mr. Denvil—known as “ Man- 
fred Denvil,’ from the excellence of his representation of the 
character of Manfred in Byron’s drama. The most popular actor 
at that date was Charles Freer, who was known as “ The Kean of 
the East.” As a melodramatic actor—especially in such characters 
as Buridan, in “The Tower of Nesle,” and the Gypsey King—he 
certainly deserved his fame. Some time in the forties, I saw him 
play, at the Victoria Theatre, the chief part in “The Bohemians of 
Paris,” and followed by “ Macbeth” as an afterpiece (!), wherein he 
enacted the ambitious Thane. But he was at this date merely a 
wreck of his former self, and shortly afterwards committed suicide 
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in a coffee-house near Westminster Bridge. I am convinced that 
any old professional who remembers Charles Freer in the Gypsey 
King will endorse my opinion of his great excellence in the part. 
He was also an admirable sailor and a suave and elegant Mercutio. 
Lest any of my readers imagine that I am unduly praising an actor 
who never succeeded in treading the boards of a West End theatre, 
I may remind them that “everybody’s favourite,” Fanny Stirling, 
was originally an actress at the Pavilion Theatre. J was once the 
victim of prejudice to Jocale, steadily resisting the entreaties of a 
friend—between the years 1849 and 1852—to go and see an actor 
at the Grecian Saloon, City Road, who, my friend assured me, was 
a marvel of histrionic genius. In 1853 every playgoer was a 
worshipper at the shrine of Robson! In 1842 I paid my first visit 
to a West End theatre. The Haymarket, at that time, had not 
introduced gas into the auditorium, the light being supplied entirely 
by wax candles! There was a clause in the then existing lease 
which prohibited the employment of gas. The effect was very 
charming, the soft, subdued light enhancing considerably the beauty 
of the feminine occupants of the dress-circle and private boxes, 
while the clusters of wax candles had all the appearance of an 
assemblage of stars. The first piece was a comedy by Dion Bouci 

cault, entitled “ Alma Mater.” The press did not speak very highly 
of the production, and I suppose the critics were right, as the 
comedy, so far as I know, has never been revived. But the audience 
seemed to enjoy it amazingly, and the acting was capital. The 
elder Farren and Mrs. Glover, with H. Holl and Brindal, supported 
the principal parts, and there was a Mr. Malone Raymond, who 
played an Irish character. The best played part was a certain 
Count Pavé, of which Mr. Brindal (a second-rate actor) made an 
absolute creation. The concluding piece was “Tom Noddy’s 
Secret,” in which Strickland appeared. This performance lingers 
in my memory as unrivalled, being as elaborate and as finished as 
a miniature by Zincke or Petitot. Surely this representation of 
fatuous mental weakness was never surpassed by Munden or 
any actor of a bygone age! I must not omit to mention the 
remarkable change which has taken place in the length of a 
dramatic performance. The usual time for opening the doors of 
a theatre was six, commencing at half-past six, and frequently the 
last piece was in progress at midnight. I think the hour of the 
curtain rising at the Haymarket was never earlier than seven ; but 
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I have frequently seen the farce of “John Jones” commence at 
11.40. Nowadays, as the reader knows, the performance at St. 
James’s, or the Lyceum, or the Haymarket, is barely three hours 
long—from eight till a quarter to eleven. At this period (1842) the 
Surrey Theatre, under the management of W. Davidge, was a very 
popular theatre, and well patronised. There was certainly plenty 
for the money, as the following bill of fare will show. The curtain 
rose at half-past six on a two-act drama, “Estelle Dumas,” then 
followed a nautical play in four acts, “ Poor Jack,” and the evening 
wound up with a melodrama, “ Blanche Heriot ; or, The Chertsey 
Curfew.” In the first piece. John Webster, Mrs. R. Honner, W. 
Smith, and Miss Eliza Terry performed. Mrs. Honner was a 
prodigious local favourite. She had played some years previously 
at Sadler’s Wells as Miss Macarthy in “ Perourou, the Bellows 
Mender of Lyons”—the drama on which the first Lord Lytton 
founded his “ Lady of Lyons.” She was famous for her persona- 
tion of Black-Eyed Susan in conjunction with Mr. T. P. Cooke. 
It seems but yesterday that I saw her trip down the practicable 
wocden staircase in the second scene of “ Estelle Dumas,” habited 
in a pretty Normandy peasant costume, while murmurs of admira- 
tion broke forth from the grocers’ wives in the boxes—“ Oh! isn’t 
she adear!” John Webster was as good-looking a fellow off the 
stage as he was on, which is saying a good deal. He was admirable 
in “ The Brigand.” W. Smith was a low comedian of the dry and 
stolid line. Miss Terry was a pretty soubrette, whose plumpness 
was a source of constant amusement. Unfortunately, this increased 
to an abnormal extent. In after years Miss Terry was playing in 
support of Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, who were starring at the 
Standard in “ Love in a Village,” and when in a fit of grief and 
vexation she covered her face with her plump fingers, and 
exclaimed, “I shall bust !” the ladies and gentlemen of Shoreditch 
roared for several minutes, and even the great tenor could scarcely 
proceed. T. P. Cooke appeared in “ Poor Jack” with Mrs. Honner 
again in support—actors worked hard in those days—also Neville 
as an old salt, and Heslop and Lewis, who afterwards became the 
husband of Miss Terry. J. Neville was, I think, the father of that 
admirable actor Mr. Henry Neville. “Blanche Heriot,” the final 
production of the evening, was the first essay of Albert Smith in 
the dramatic line. As a native of Chertsey he was naturally 
acquainted with the local legend of the heroic girl who, in order to 
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gain time for her lover’s pardon to arrive, and so save his head from 
“ rolling on the Abbey mead,” clung to the clapper of the enormous 
bell in the belfry tower, and thereby attained her object. Mrs. 
Honner was the heroine, and her portrait (life-size) was on every 
hoarding in London, swinging to and fro with her hair streaming in 
the wind. Two very popular actors appeared in this drama— 
Messrs. Hicks and Hughes, celebrated for their broadsword 
combats ; hence the well-known saying, “ Brayvo, Hicks!” which 
was shouted with stentorian power by his admirers of the New Cut 
and the gentlemen of the vicinity, while the partisans of his 
opponent vociferated, “ Brayvo, Hughes !” Mr. Hughes afterwards 
migrated to the Adelphi, where he remained till his death. He was 
the father of that charming actress, Mrs. Gaston Murray, whose 
aébut I well remember at the Lyceum in “The Bachelor of 
Arts.” Hicks’s best part was the “Wizard of the Wave,” in which he 
represented the pirate chief and the naval commander sent in pursuit 
of him. The changes of dress and “ make-up” were rapidly 
executed, and the difference in manner between the cheery naval 
officer and the moody Wizard was well defined. There was a very 
clever rival to Mrs. Honner at the Surrey Theatre known as Mrs, 
Henry Vining. The popular Mrs. John Wood is her daughter. 
There was only one drawback to the pleasure experienced in 
witnessing her performance. Never by any chance did the manager 
allot her a character with a vein of cheerfulness in it, so that the 
spectator felt inclined to echo the remark of the man in the gallery 
at the Theatre Royal, Leeds, when witnessing the performance of 
Mrs. Siddons, “ Drat that woman! She is always in trouble.” 

I can scarcely believe that upwards of forty years have elapsed 
since I “assisted” at the performance of “ Martin Chuzzlewit” at 
the Lyceum. The adaptation of Dickens’s celebrated novel by 
Edward Stirling was produced on July 8th, 1844. The prominent 
features were the admirable personations by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley 
of Sairey Gamp and Young Bailey. I have no desire to detract 
from the excellence of the late Johnny Clarke’s assumption of the 
monthly nurse, but there was no comparison between the two 
renderings. Keeley always attained his effects by legitimate 
means, and when he made his first appearance, and walked 
slowly down to the foot-lights, candlestick in hand, looking the 
very embodiment of the part, he oniy recognised the peals of 


laughter, lasting several minutes, by a quiet glance of wonderment 
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at the tumultuous reception. And when his clever wife, costumed 
as a groom, exclaimed, flicking her top boots as she did so, and 
ogling the nurse the while, “ Sairey, you are the remains of a fine 
woman,” and Mrs. Gamp replied, “ Drat that boy ; I wouldn’t be 
that boy’s mother—no, not for fifty poun’,” the effect was delicious. 
It was during the reign of the Keeleys at the Lyceum that Alfred 
Wigan laid the foundations of his well-merited fame. He played 
Montague Tigg in first-rate style. Frank Matthews, “ with his hair 
standing up in three different Brutus’s,” might have stepped from 
the green covers of the novel, so exactly did he realise the concep- 
tion of Phiz as Pecksniff. In those remote times there was an actor 
known as “Drinkwater Meadows.” He was renowned for his 
execution of small character parts. Messrs. Thorne and Willard 
have achieved much distinction for their respective Tom Pinch’s, 
but they must yield the palm to Meadows in the part, to whom the 
Times, in its critique, applied the epithet of “ perfection.” It wasa 
Poniatowski gem. Miss Woolgar (known to the present generation 
as Mrs. Alfred Mellon) enacted Mercy Pecksniff in a truly 
pathetic manner. Emery also distinguished himself as Jonas 
Chuzzlewit. His scene inthe wood, where he crosses the stile, after 
the murder of Montague Tigg, was exceedingly powerful. We 
have “ Young Bailey ” and “ Mercy Pecksniff” still with us. 

The year 1844 was remarkable for the introduction of the dance 
known as the polka to our shores. At the Opera, Cerito and St. 
Leon danced the Redowa Polka in the divertissement called “La 


Vivandiére ” to admiring audiences. The Keeleys brought out a ~ 


one-act piece, entitled “ Polkamania,” in which Alfred Wigan 
taught Miss Fairbrother the new dance. It is necdless to say that 
the lady proved a most apt pupil, acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
the dance in afew minutes. The two servants,a maid and a pagein 
buttons, were represented by the Keeleys, who watched through 
the open folding-doors the graceful movements of their mistress 
and her teacher. Their attempts to reprcduce the steps of the 
dance were received by the audience with roars of laughter. It 
should be remembered that the polka at that date was a far more 
elaborate affair than it is in these days. 

It was the same Miss Fairbrother who scored so well as the 
Captain of the Forty Thieves in “Open Sesame,” a burlesque by 
Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, with which the Keeleys commenced their 
Lyceum campaign in April, 1844. I first saw Madame Vestris and 
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Charles Mathews in 1845, at the Surrey Theatre, where they were 
fulfilling a starring engagement. “Used Up” was the opening 
piece. Charles Mathews was then about forty-two years of age, 
and in the full possession of his remarkable powers. However 
wonderful may have been his efforts when a septuagenarian, those, 
individuals who only saw him at that period can form no idea of 
his excellence at the time of which I am writing. Dion Boucicault 
was the original adaptor of “L’Homme Blasé,” and christened his 
version “ Bored to Death.” Prior to its production Mathews re- 
wrote a considerable portion of it, and gave it the title of “ Used 
Up”—an incomparably superior title. In subsequent years this 
led to an action at law as to ownership in the case, “Webster v. 
Mathews.” It remained undecided, and then Webster essayed the 
part of Sir Charles Coldstream—a performance which I rejoice to 
say I never beheld, as I should have been grieved to have my 
opinion of one of the most remarkable actors of this century 
lowered in the slightest degree. Some shallow critics preferred the 
creation of Webster, because in the second act he was a perfect 
ploughboy, whereas Mathews was still the disguised baronet. For 
years I defended the view of Mathews in this respect, and at length 
had the satisfaction of finding that no less a person than George 
Henry Lewes was of the same opinion. In his “ Essay on Acting” 
he says that Sir Charles, in the second act, should be constantly en- 
deavouring to personate a ploughboy, and /adling in the attempt. 
It is well known that the make-up of Mathews as Coldstream was 
based on the personality of his old friend Count D’Orsay. In after 
years, he discarded this “make-up,” much to the detriment of the 
piece. A short frock-coat, light trousers (with straps) covering the 
greater part of the boots, double-breasted white waistcoat, the shirt 
front entirely hidden by a black satin scarf, turn-down collar, and 
linen wristbands turned back over the coat-sleeves, light whiskers, 
curled inwards, and carried under the chin. The discarding of the 
extensive light wig and whiskers in the second act for a clean- 
shaven face and closely-cropped head naturally added much to the 
alteration of the runaway baronet when disguised as a ploughboy. 

Madame Vestris appeared in “Grist to the Mill.” She was at 
this date forty-eight years of age, but possessed all the grace and 
beauty of a woman of thirty, although she had been two and thirty 
years before the public in 1845. A great actress she certainly was 
not ; but few women have possessed in a greater measure the rare 
M 
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gift of fascination, combined with wonderful tact and powers of 
pleasing. Her singing of “Cherry Ripe” will never be forgotten 
by those who were fortunate enough to hear it. There is no 
actress of the present day who at all resembles the Queen of 
Soubrettes. Her eyes and teeth were matchless, her arm a model 
for a sculptor, and men smoked pipes the bowls of which were 
reproductions of her instep and swelling calf! Mathews supported 
her in the drama, and also appeared as Captain Patter in “ Patter v. 
Clatter.” “Used Up” was first produced at the Haymarket in 
1844. Of the original cast two only remain: Howe, who was the 
Ironbrace, and “ Little Clark,” who was the servant James. Some 
few months ago I saw a hearty-looking man, with a face tanned by 
an American sun and an Atlantic voyage, hailing a cab in the 
Strand. He was apparently not more than fifty-five,and yet I was 
looking at the original John Ironbrace of forty-one years ago. 

1845 saw the production of Boucicault’s comedy of “ Old Heads 
and Young Hearts,” in which Mathews and his wife played principal 
parts ; Webster was excellent as Tom Coke, and the Farren admir- 
able as Jesse Rural, taking care to speak the “ tag,” a point on which 
he always insisted. Hopes were held out by the Bancroft manage- 
ment during the present year that this admirable comedy would be 
reproduced ; but the fates ruled otherwise. The personation of 
Lady Alice Hawthorne by Mrs. Bancroft would have been a 
pleasant memory and a joy for ever. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


OW that the feverish bustle of the season is over, and that 

London is no longer the ‘scene of ‘‘society’s’’ restless, fretful 

efforts to amuse itself; now that opera, concert and matinée announce- 

ments have vanished from newspaper advertisement columns; now 

that “gifted artists” have ‘ceased from troubling,’’ and dilettanti are 
at rest; and that, as Mr. Punch aptly rhymes— 


‘Ev'ry pianist, ev’ry vocalist is packing portmanteau— 
To convey to other climes his ‘ execution’ or ‘ bel canto,’” 


it may not be inopportune to accord some brief retrospective con- 
sideration to the past musical season. What have been its leading 
characteristics ? What its achievements, recreative and educational? 
of what novelties has it been delivered? and what influence has it 
exercised upon the musical taste of the English: public? These are 
questions which it is perhaps worth while to ask and attempt to 
answer, at a time of year when this huge metropolis, but for pro- 
menade concerts at Covent Garden, military bands at South 
Kensington, and the questionable ‘“‘concords of sweet sound”’ pro- 
duced by Italian grinders and German brass in “ quiet” streets and 
leafy suburbs, is as forlorn of musical entertainments as a Swiss Alp 
or a Friendly Island. 


Operatic enterprise has been represented during the 1885 season 
by Mr. Carl Rosa, at Drury Lane, and Colonel Mapleson, at Covent 
Garden; in the former case with unquestionable advantage to impresario 
and public alike; in the latter, I regret to say, with less satisfactory 
results. Mr. Rosa produced two works of considerable musical 
interest, new to London audiences; the one of native growth—Mr. 
Goring Thomas’s “ Nadeshda’’—an absolute novelty, having been 
expressly composed for the English Opera Company; the other, 
Massenet’s “Manon,” an importation from abroad, which had 
achieved an unqualified success in the French capital, and therefore 
came to us already invested with the prestige of popular favour. 
Both these operas were well received by Mr. Rosa’s metropolitan 
clients—so well indeed, that he found it to his interest to devote the 
majority of the nights at his disposal to their repetition. Of the 
two, the Englishman’s work was in every respect the more valuable- 
The music of “Manon” is pretty, but lacking in force and originality ; 
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whereas that of ‘“‘ Nadeshda” displays a far higher class of beauty, 
as well as considerable creative power. It is not only its composer’s 
best production, but by far the most important of the English operas 
hitherto brought out by Mr. Rosa, all of which, unless I am much 
mistaken, it is destined to survive. Time will show. Meanwhile a 
musical season cannot be regarded as absolutely barren which has 
added to our national operatic répertoive so meritorious a work as 
‘‘Nadeshda.” With respect to Colonel Mapleson’s ad captandum 
series of performances at Covent Garden, there is little to be said in 
their favour, save that they afforded to music-lovers several oppor- 
tunities of hearing the finest singer in the world. Madame Patti’s 
unique natural gifts and supreme mastery of the art of vocalisation were 
thrown into unusually high relief by the poor and feeble quality of the 
“artists” (with one or two shining exceptions, such as Madame 
Scalchi and Signor del Puente) engaged to co-operate with her; but, 
on the other hand, the audiences attracted to Covent Garden by the 
magic of her name could hardly fail to resent the bad taste that 
associated her with such an incompetent crew as Colonel Mapleson’s 
scratch company, and put on the stage in so shabby a manner operas 
in which the legitimate Queen of Song was called upon to figure. I am 
willing to believe that the impresario did his best as far as the minor 
details of production were concerned, heavily handicapped as he was 
by the high salary of his chief attraction and other unavoidable 
expenses, amounting up to over £1000 a night; but the impression 
produced by the ensemble of his singers, scenery, costumes, and acces- 
sories was, to say the least of it, an infelicitous and deeply depres- 
sing one. 


The past season was by no means propitious to operetta. Perhaps 
the rage for that particular class of musical entertainment which 
prevailed a few years ago is dying out; perhaps the novelties put 
forward were not possessed of sufficient intrinsic merit to catch and 
hold the public fancy. However that may be, the operettas produced 
this year in London for the most part failed to “draw” for a sufficient 
length of time to render them remunerative to the entrepreneurs, and, 
indeed, entailed serious pecuniary loss upon the lessees of theatres 
affected to the lighter branch of the lyric drama. The only “run” 
of any noteworthy length obtained by a piece belonging to this 
category was scored by the ‘The Lady and the Locket,” in which 
Mr. Coffin, a young baritone singer of conspicuous merit, made a 
great hit. ‘ Dick,” despite its pretty music and diverting libretto, 
proved a failure, from the commercial point of view; so did 
“Francois the Radical,’’ though it sparkled with melodic gems of 
unquestionable value and brilliancy. Had this operetta not had to 
contend against the baneful influence of a supremely silly ‘ book’’ 
I cannot but think that it must have established itself solidly in 
public favour, so fresh and charming were several of its musical 
numbers. But the Fates were against it, in the shape of an inexpe- 
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rienced librettist; and so it vanished from the stage after having 
been played a few times to half-empty benches. With the exception 
of “ Rip van Winkle” and “La Mascotte” there has not been a real 
‘“‘ great go”’ in operetta for some years past—such, for instance, as 
was achieved in their time by ‘‘ Madame Angot,” “Les Cloches de 
Corneville,”’’ ‘‘ Olivette,” ‘Le Petit Faust,’ and “La Grande 
Duchesse.” Since those ‘palmy days one work after another, suc- 
cessful enough on the Continent, has been produced in London at 
great cost of money and pains, only to be withdrawn after a short run 
as hopelessly unremunerative. Such has been the ill-luck of several 
fairly good operettas, musically considered, e.g., ‘‘ La Cosaque,” ‘* The 
Great Mogul,” “* Nell Gwynne,” and one or two others. ‘‘Cymbia”’ 
was a really clever and pretty English work, but could not hold its 
own. ‘ Boccaccio” and “ Falka’’ paid their expenses, I am told, 
but brought little profit to the managements that brought them out. 
The revival of “ Chilpéric’”’ turned out little short of a disaster; and 
so, I fear, did that of ‘“* Barbe Bleue,’’ which Offenbach himself 
regarded as his chef-d’euvre. ‘The Beggar Student” was far from an 
unqualified success in London, but carried all before it in the pro- 
vinces. True, it was cruelly mangled at the Alhambra, handicapped 
with the weight of meaningless ballets, and performed in a manner 
which I still shudder to think of; but the intrinsic beauty of the 
music entitled it to a happier lot than that which befel it. Unmuti- 
lated and thoroughly well performed “on tour’’ by the Carl Rosa 
Company, it drew crowded houses wherever _it was played. 





Concerts and matinés were as numerous in this metropolis—if not 
more so—during the spring and summer of 1885 as they had been 
throughout the far more brilliant musical season of the preceding 
year. But, even in the cases of those entertainments of this class 
which rank as “ events,” I noticed a falling-off in the attendance and 
in the social distinction of the audiences, that seemed to point to a 
diminution of interest in concert-room singers and players on the part 
of the fashionable world. As for the matinées—their name, alas! is 
legion—which are given year after year by needy artists on the 
“mutual assistance”’ principle, and the most salient characteristic of 
which is that they cost their givers nothing but the price of a few 
newspaper advertisements, and of a little curiously faulty printing, in 
connection with the “harmless, necessary’’ programme, the musical 
public during the past season appeared to fight more than usually 
shy of their sameness and tameness. They are indeed, for the most 
part, dismal affairs, and moreover levy a cruelly oppresive tax upon 
the time and good-nature of certain really distinguished and popular 
artists, who are invariably solicited to furnish gratuitous contributions 
to their otherwise slender attractions, and lack strength of mind to 
refuse to render services for which no equivalent whatever—that is 
worthy of consideration—is ever offered to them. Amongst the 
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victims of this objectionable practice are some of the ablest vocalists 
and instrumentalists of the day. I know one, in particular, who has 
sung this year at more than fifty concerts for nothing, and has actually 
on more than one occasion sacrificed well-paid lessons in order to 
give his support to ‘“ fellow-artists,’”” whose own personal capacities 
for entertaining a room-full of music-lovers by no means justify them 
in opening their mouths or assaulting a keyboard in public. It was my 
duty, a few weeks ago, to attend more than one of these lugubrious 
concerts, exclusively dependent upon erring benevolence for such 
isolated attractions as they could boast of; and I brought away from 
them the conviction that London is the only European capital in 
which musical performances of so worthless a character could pos- 
sibly be proffered to the public with the faintest hope of paying their 
expenses, insignificant as are these latter. 


On the whole, looking back dispassionately to the musical achieve- 
ments of the past season, I cannot conscientiously say that it was 
productive of much benefit to entrepreneurs, artists, or audiences—to 
the working members of the musical profession or to the hosts of 
cultivated dilettanti gathered together in this huge city. It has put 
forth few novelties; scarcely any of extraordinary value, either in the 
way of compositions or of executants. Its prevailing feature was the 
dulness that is the offspring of mediocrity. But for Alice Barbi and 
Isidore de Lara, the majority of its concerts would have been intoler- 
ably tiresome. In the way of pianism, its most interesting episodes 
were due to Leonhard Bach and Benjamin Cesi. As usual, it intro- 
duced to us no English pianist of any moment; nor, indeed, with the 
exception of Messrs. Deane Brand and Coffin, any native-born 
vocalist worthy of especial mention. It was, in short, a disappointing, 
unsatisfactory musical season; and as such I take my leave of it, 
hoping for better things next year. 





I have great pleasure in calling attention to the most sensible, 
instructive and compendious treatise upon ‘“ Piano-Playing and 
Teaching” that has hitherto, to my knowledge, been published in 
this or any other language. It is written by Signora M. L. Grimaldi, 
published by Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, and only costs a shilling. 
Every one who intends to have his or her children taught the piano 
should read and take it to heart. So should every student 
of the most strangely abused of musical instruments. So 
should nineteen of every twenty pianoforte teachers who 
profess to instruct the youth of these islands in an accom- 
plishment which, as it is at present taught, is so much more 
frequently a curse than a blessing to everybody concerned in it. 
For it is a gloomy fact, well known to every true English musician, 
that the land of the brave and the free teems with inferior pianists, 
many hundreds of whom might have achieved executant excellence 
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had they not been persistently misdirected by stupid or vicious 
methods of instruction. Hear what Signora Grimaldi says on this 
point :—‘t The love of music has become so deeply rooted in England 
as to render it remarkable that a higher standard of excellence in 
piano playing has not been reached by the amateurs of that art in a 
country which is now the centre of attraction for all the best musical 
talent in the world. The cause of this strange shortcoming in an 
essentially musical people is, I am firmly persuaded, defective 
elementary instruction. . . . Good teachers of music for children 
are rare. The governess, who generally knows very little herself, 
begins the child’s musical education; the “ finishing master’”’ comes 
afterwards, and as a rule finds nothing to finish, and everything to 
begin. . . . After three or four years of grinding at exercises and 
scales in a slumberous way, of daily tunes with the same faults in the 
same places, and of showers of false notes, the professor makes his 
appearance. With him come the runs up and down the keyboard at 
least twenty times without stopping, and Cramer’s or Czerny’s 
Studies. This for the technic. For the rest, the latest “fantasia ”’ 
has the preference, or ‘‘something of his own composition.”’ Liszt's 
transcriptions will give the “ finishing’’ touch, or—to show his classic 
tendencies—the ‘Moonlight Sonata’? and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs 
without Words.” Arrived at this goal, the pupil knows about as 
much as when he first began to learn. He has no definite kind of 
touch; in a word, no touchat all; he only touches the keys in a stiff or 
limp way, according to the P. or F. marks. He has no comprehension 
of signs; staccato and legato are meaningless to him, as are such 
words as ‘phrasing’ and ‘ punctuation.’ He keeps down the forte 
pedal nearly all the time he is playing, in order to make what he plays 
more effective from his own point of view, and also to drown the 
false notes. The torture he inflicts upon his musical hearers is 
incomparable.” 


It would be impossible to describe more accurately the wretched 
results of the method of teaching actually applied to the large majority 
of music-studying children belonging to the upper and middle-classes 
of English society. Signora Grimaldi is equally graphic and accurate 
on the subject of the instruction in playing afforded by the “all- 
round” governess in private families. ‘‘ Her pupil eventually comes 
out of the school room dreading the piano asa domestic enemy. After 
the daily drudgery of scales, exercises, and pitces de salon come the 
drawing-room performances, for the delight of papa and the anguish 
of visitors. She plays nearly all the ‘ Songs without Words,’ one or 
two of Schubert’s Impromptus, and a few Andantes of Beethoven. 
Her playing is invariably lukewarm and mild, and absolutely power- 
less and colourless. To play otherwise would be considered too 
demonstrative and in quasi bad form. The very name of Bach makes 
her shudder; fugues are beyond her reach and comprehension ; 
besides, ‘mamma does not like them.’ Schumann is considered 
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obscure and unsatisfactory ; of Chopin she knows one or two waltzes. 
The additional expensive lessons of the ‘finishing master’ add a few 
pieces to her répertoire, but little to her knowledge.’ The ministrations 
of this functionary are very happily hit off. ‘More anxious to get 
on himself, and to keep his social reputation as a good teacher, than 
to make an artist of his pupil, he plunges at once into his own system 
—an old method of exercises fingered by a modern composer ; the 
driest work of Mozart or Schumann, at which he himself ground in 
years gone by; or ‘the classics edited by himself.’ If he happens 
to play at all, he is very careful not to do so for his pupil, and is as 
impenetrable as a sphynx in all that concerns what he regards as the 
secrets of his art. The hour of the lesson goes comfortably by, and 
during the softer passages he sometimes indulges in a nap. ‘ 

Teachers who prescribe hosts of exercises have generally little else to 
teach. Pedants in art, they treat music as a medicine, to be taken 
in small, very disagreeable doses; a labour for the fingers only, with 
the result of a hard, dry, unsympathetic touch and performance. 
Indifferent pianists, they screen themselves behind the pile of exer- 
cises which they call ‘technic,’ and which constitutes all their 
artistic knowledge of music. They apply the same method to the 
school-girl who has still to ‘ make her fingers,’ and to the grown-up 
man, whose technical education has been neglected, but whose 
musical feeling and taste may be as perfect as those of a born artist.” 


Every word of Signora Grimaldi’s pamphlet is worth reading. So 
sound, true, and sagacious are the afergus with which its forty pages 
abound that the temptation to quote at a greater length than would 
be fair to the author is almost irresistible to one who, like myself, 
earnestly desires to see English pianism lifted out of the servile and 
Narrow groove in which it has been running for many years past. 
There is, however, so much force and pregnancy in what she writes 
about the class of pianoforte music imposed upon young people in this 
country by teachers, parents, and—alas! that I should be obliged to 
admit it—society at large, that I cannot forbear reproducing a few 
more of her trenchant remarks in this place, sincerely hoping and 
believing that they will be taken to heart by the readers of THE 
THEATRE. ‘ Amongst the evils of bad teaching must be mentioned 
the quantity of bad music given to pupils. In no other country is so 
much rubbish printed as in England. It is most injurious—often 
irreparably so—to the taste of the student, unwholesome, and entirely 
devoid of that refining influence which is the key-note of all healthy 
music. There ought to be a society to suppress the printing of bad 
music, the issue of which increases every day. The publisher fattens 
on it; schools and quiet homesteads throughout the land are inun- 
dated with it. Every girl possesses half-a-dozen ‘ arrangements’ from 
the Italian operas, a distorted air from ‘Lohengrin,’ with flowing 
variations; the March from ‘ Tannhiauser,’ arranged for small hands, 
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&c. Those who encourage or spread this kind of rubbish deserve to 
play it, and listen to it for ever. Dante, had he foreseen it, might 
have kept a circle for them in his ‘ Inferno.’ The immense harm done 
to the taste of the people by these compounds of vulgarity can hardly 
be realised. How many times are we not asked by society folk, after 
a fugue of Bach, or even a sonata of Beethoven, has been played, 
‘Now, do play us something nice!’ If the solicitant be a girl, she will 
ask for ‘ something soft and sentimental,’ as only the middle-aged have 
a weakness for lively tunes. And yet all these have at one period of 
their lives been taught music. Akin to this bad music is that which 
has been arranged, or rather disarranged, for the use of beginners. 
That is lamed, mutilated, deformed. How can any one dare to touch 
works of art, and, with utter disregard for the beauty of unity, break 
their perfect structure, and ignore the living poem they represent ? 
With an intolerable want of respect for the genius that gave these. 
art-works life, they pull off their limbs and leave only the carcase, 
which (by the name of ‘ Classics for the Young ’) they throw under the 
clumsy fingers of children. . . . If the time employed ona dis- 
located reminiscence of a Polonaise by Chopin, or of a Kinderscene 
by Schumann, were devoted to a little fugue by Haendel, or a small 
prelude by Bach, the pupil would get to the ‘classics’ sooner, and by 
the only true road. It is ofno use to make the ‘ classics’ a penny toy 
to play with. The player’s style will be perverted by those dismem- 
bered recollections; the ear will be haunted in years to come by a 
distorted remembrance of what the pupil may then try to play in 
earnest ; the effect on his brain will be like the shimmering thread of 
false silver made by the track of a snail.” Thus the Signora Grimaldi, 
in the prolegomena to her admirable treatise, which, in its subsequent 
chapters, contains advice as to methods of leaning how to play the 
piano as it should be played, which cannot be too attentively perused 
by teachers honestly desirous to fulfil their duties in the best pos- 
sible manner, as well as by pupils animated by a wholesome ambition 
to attain real proficiency in the art they love and reverence. Counsel 
at once so wise and so intelligible is indeed a precious boon to earnest 
students, young and old alike. 


Amongst the new musical publications that have reached me in the 
course of the past month are several score which I propose to leave 
unmentioned, having nothing agreeable to say about them; and two 
—both brought out by Mr. Williams, of Berners Street—the simpli- 
city and manifest spontaneity of which entitle them to a few words of 
kindly notice. One of these compositions is an unpretentious little 
song called ‘* So the Story Runs,” the words of which, by Mr. Adair 
Fitzgerald, are a pleasant paraphrase of the familiar nursery-rhyme, 
“Jack and Jill went up a hill,” whilst the melody, by Mr. Lionel 
Elliott, is refreshingly plain-sailing and cheerful. The other is a 
march composed by Mr. John Farmer, and well suited to a military 
band, being strongly phrased, melodious, and spirited. I have often 
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wondered why it is that English composers of marches seldom or 
ever dedicate works of this class to any of Her Majesty's regiments. 
In Germany and Austria it is by no means uncommon that a cavalry 
or infantry regiment should have a march of its own—frequently 
written for it by its bandmaster—to which it tramps along proudly 
on parade and review days when coming on or going off the inspec- 
tion-ground. What is the use of writing a really good march in this 
country? Such a composition is rarely performed by a concert-room 
orchestra or military band; and people in society scarcely ever play 
marches on the piano when requested to stimulate conversation by 
‘ta little music.”” Why should not every regiment of the British 
army be fitted out with a march specially affected, like its facings, to 
its own use and distinction ? Perhaps there is some peremptory regu- 
lation that stands in the way of such an innovation; if not, the 
suggestion is a practical one, and I gladly make a present of it to my 
composing fellow-countrymen. 


Wm. Beatty-KINnGSTON. 
<> eee 
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* HOODMAN BLIND.” 


A New and Original Play, in Four Acts and Fourteen Scenes, by Henry A. Jones and WILSON BARRETT. 
Produced at the Princess’s Theatre on Tuesday, August 18, 1885. 





Jack Yeulett ... ... .... Mr. Witson BARRETT Attendant... .. .. 0 .. Mr. Frevp 

Nance Yeulett... .... ... Miss EASTLAKE Johnny Twite ... ... .... Mr. MARK AMBIENT 
Kit .. 0... we ae « Miss Poape Caro Mad Willy... ... Mr. 8. Carson 

Mark Lezzard... ... ... Mr. E. S. WILLARD Ferdinand Fitzralei: gh . Mr. H. Coorer CLIFFE 
Kridge .. .. «. .. Mr. CLirrorp Cooper The Old Soldier ee oecee Mr. WARREN 

Mr. Lendon ... ... ... Mr. C. Fenton Policeman... ... ... . Mr. AUBREY 

Ben Chibbles ... ... .... Mr. Gzorcz BARRETT Sob Swirrup ... ... ... Master McINTYRE 
Jim Dadge_..._ ... ... Mr. H. Evans Nipper Jelks ... ... .... Master MorTER 

Noah ee «+ «+ Mr, GEoRGE WALTON —" e+ os eee Miss MAUDIE CLITHEROW 
Tom Lattiker .. «. Mr. Cuartes Hupson ‘ Mies EasTLAKE 

Joe Swirrup ... Mr. H. BernaGe Polly Chibble: am Miss L. Gartu 
Ephraim Beevor Mr. W. A. ELLIOTT Granny Quo: lling Mrs. HUNTLEY 

Jelks .. Mr. C. GurtTu Mrs. Beevor + « eo Miss ALice Cooks 
‘Abe Chaw1 ner. - «. Mr. DE SOLLA Mrs. Chawner .., ...... Mrs. BECKETT 
oo Jermin coe cee MP. BE. Proce ee ee Miss A. BELMORE 
Footman ... « Mr. BARRINGTON Kitty . Miss Eva WILSON 





The village of Abbots Creslow is asleep. The sun has set on the sylvan 
Buckinghamshire lanes. The gossips and chatterboxes, the talkative 
butcher, and the loquacious blacksmith, the women who make scandal at 
the well, and the men who make mischief at the farm, have all got them 
to their rest. Not a soul is stirring in this quiet corner of Old England; 
surely innocence and peace have their habitation here and reign supreme. 
No; there is a light in one of the upper windows at Abbots Creslow. 
Let us go upstairs and look inside the mysterious room. A strange scene, 
indeed. A man is dying on alow couch, and two nervous, anxious men 
are watching him. They wait eagerly for the last breath to pass out of 
his body. He revives, he calls for pen and paper, he wants to make his 
will. There is not a moment to be lost, and the last testament is hurriedly 
drawn by the pale-faced, grey-haired man, Mark Lezzard, and witnessed 
by his only partner and companion, Kridge, of Abbots Creslow. Watch 
this Mark Lezzard carefully, how nervous and anxious, and yet how he 
struggles to be calm and self-composed. He is a man of the world, 
he has se:n care, he has encountered some desperate sorrow, 
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for his young face is lined with grief. Surely he is a man 
who has loved deeply and been disappointed or deceived? A bad, 
cruel man is Mark Lezzard. He has been the almoner of sums that he 
has squandered, he has appropriated money that he has not accounted 
for, he has been the agent of an old friend in Canada, who lies dying in 
his presence, and the money that should have supported his old friend’s 
girls has found its way into his pocket. Unless this man dies, and dies 
quickly, Mark Lezzard’s crime will be known ; he is so eager to burn all 
traces of the dying man’s identity that already he begins rummaging 
among his papers. The dying man suddenly recovers consciousness, and 
advances towards the traitors who are fingering his gold. A short struggle, 
a painful gasp, and all is over. The friend from Canada is dead. A 
gleam of satisfaction steals over the features of the pale-faced man. His 
secret is only known to his scoundrelly partner Kridge. Dead men tell 
no tales. The pretty young wife of Mark’s intimate friend, Jack Yeulett, 
of Abbots Creslow, will never know that she has been defrauded out of 
her father’s property. Jack will never dream that he has nursed a serpent 
on his hearth, and given his hand in confidence to a false friend. Yes, 
false, doubly false, trebly false, unutterably base and cruel. Nance Yeulett, 
the wife of Mark’s friend, the daughter of the dead man in the 
room, the prettiest little woman in Abbots Creslow, what memories 
does not that name recall? Mark Lezzard has loved her all his life, 
wildly, passionately, with the slow, smouldering fire that is daily and 
hourly consuming him. Once, years ago, as a child, she had given Mark 
Lezzard an innocent kiss. The memory of that one kiss has never been 
effaced from his memory; it makes the man tremble and grow pale when 
he thinks of it. For what hashappened? The girl never cared for Mark 
save asa brother ora friend. She has laughed away his love. She has given 
her hand and heart, her pure soul and stainless body to the keeping of a 
handsome, dashing young farmer, a good fellow and areformed rake, Jack 
Yeulett, of Abbots Creslow Farm. So you see clearly the situation. The 
friend from Canada is lying deadin Mark Lezzard’s room, robbed, strangled 
and deceived. 'Kridge and Lezzard together have appropriated his property. 
He is to be given out to the gossips of the village as a distant cousin 
suddenly deceased. The morning light is breaking over Abbots Creslow. 
The birds are beginning to sing in the country hedges. The sun is 
breaking away from the blue clouds of summer darkness. I wonder if 
strange dreams disturbed the rest of Jack Yeulettand his fair young 
wife? I wonder if either of them moaned or murmured in their sleep ? I 
wonder if any dark shadow passed across their placid faces during that 
mysterious midnight when the old man from Canada breathed his last 
and sorrow crept closer and closer to their happy home ? 

We breathe again. It is morning now. Darkness is over, and the 
bells are ringing over happy Abbots Creslow. There is to be a wedding. 
The blacksmith has found a bride, and the happy folk come trooping in 
after the fashion of the celebrated picture of Fildes. Who so happy to 
welcome them as the Yeuletts, for marriage has been to them their sweetest 
portion ? Marriage and a good wife have heen the making of Jack 
Yeulett. He has left the alehouse and bad companions. He has turned 
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over a new leaf. He has become a patient husbandman, for has not 
God blessed him with a little son, the spoiled darling of the little house- 
hold. See, he comes from the fields, the honest fellow, bronzed with the 
sun, happy with toil ; his little boy is riding ‘‘ pick a back,” the lads and 
lasses cheer him as he comes to the threshold of his door. Of course, 
Jack Yeulett must kiss the bride, and the bride does not seem indifferent 
to a kiss from Jack Yeulett. Nance is not jealous; not she; she loves 
her husband too well. She pretends to hide her eyes, but enjoys the fun 
as well as anybody. So happy is the scene, and so bright the day, that even 
Jack Yeulett and his wife forget the little sorrow that has stolen upon them. 
They have got into debt. The farm of Jack’s ancestors is threatened, and 
Kridge, the land agent, comes to bully him for the arrears of rent. A 
passionate appeal from Jack not to steal from him this “ old roof tree,” a 
stirring, heartfelt request for time, for mercy, for common charity, falls 
dead upon the ears of the hard-fisted scoundrel Kridge, and in the back- 
ground the evil-hearted Mark allows his heart to be devoured by jealousy 
as Jack Yeulett takes his boy into his arms, and, with his wife hanging 
about his neck, enters the dear home that is threatened, to eat their quiet 
meal in comfort, and to pray that the threatened disaster may yet be 
averted. Down comes the curtain. A charming act, everyone is satisfied. 
How daintily, and with what grace of truth and expression, have the 
authors handled their subject. Mr. Wilson Barrett is an ideal yeoman. 
Miss Eastlake has shaken off her fidgetty nervousness that hampered her 
years ago, and is still steadily improving and winning more favour. 
Everything is right—not too much rhetoric and no excess of comedy. And 
already the attention of the audience is firmly fixed on Mr. E. S. Willard 
as Lezzard. How finely he has opened the play, how thoroughly self- 
contained he is. What a make-up! We understand the man and know 
him as well as if we had met him in the flesh at a real Abbots Creslow. 
Mark Lezzard has not to wait long for his revenge. Suddenly there 
come tramping through Abbots Creslow a handsome young gipsy fellow, 
Tom Lattiker, with his paramour, Jess. The girl idolises the man, she is 
never so happy as when his arms are about her neck. Strange to say, 
this wandering waif, this scrap of female “ flotsam and jetsam,” this wild, 
impulsive creature, who “loves to be loved,” bears an extraordinary re- 
resemblance to Nance Yeulett. But why should it be strange, since in 
very truth the girls are half-sisters ? The likeness of wandering Jess to 
pretty Nance creates an instant scandal. The villagers report that Nance 
has been seen with a handsome gipsy’s arm about her neck, and the 
tongues of all the scandalmongers are set wagging. Jack Yeulett himself 
is suddenly confronted with the scandal in a village alehouse, and is 
prepared to defend his wife’s honour with his fists. Meanwhile, by a 
strange coincidence, Mark Lezzard has seen the gipsy’s light o’ love, and 
has been thunderstruck by the coincidence. He isin a rare mood for 
devilry. He has forgotten himself so far as to make love to his friend’s 
wife. Tortured by the agony that has been consuming him, he has re- 
minded Nance of that first kiss that has worked his ruin, and has spoken 
love words to his friend’s wife. Needless to say the good woman has 
repelled his advances with scorn, and reminded him of the foul trick he 
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is playing on his friend. Mark, abashed and humiliated, retires from the 
good woman’s presence more devilish than before. 

Let me pause here—I cannot refrain from doing so—to praise once 
more unreservedly the acting of Mr. Willard in this short scene. I have 
only seen this play once, but the impression made upon me by Mr. Wil- 
lard’s acting at this point dwells vividly on my memory. It is the last 
appeal of adesperateman. The wild eye, the anxious-lined countenance, 
the husky voice denote the supreme agitation of the man. The actor has 
steeped himself in the idea. He isthe man that he is presenting himself 
to be. His eyes seem burning with coals of fire, his lips are parched, his 
whole frame is agitated. Never was sensuality presented with better art 
or with less offence. It is natural, it is true, it is human. It is a heresy 
to say so in this canting, Pharisaical age, when we are to be converted by 
the braying trumpets of the Salvation Army, and to be taught our duty by 
misguided editors, who hawk their vile obscenity in the name of religion, and 
when Cardinals and Arehbishops are seen strutting in the cowards’ camp 
of the Puritans—sham, bad, vulgar, cruel Puritans. It will not be popular 
to confess in these days of social outrage, when hypocrisy is rampant 
and the essence of Christianity is forgotten, that I can sympathise 
with a bad man, but I for one cain sympathise with Mark 
Lezzard at this point. He for one had been bitterly tried and sorely 
punished. The love of this one woman might have done so much for 
him. Remember this, you howling Salvationists who think you have a 
specific of virtue! This man, Mark Lezzard, might have been converted 
by Nance had she loved himas he loved another. She converted Jack, 
the reprobate, the drunkard, the social outcast. Might she not have 
converted Mark also ? I will not throw one stone against him now, when, 
conquered by love, he forgets his honour. Have these dreadfully virtuous 
people, who can never understand temptation, ever read ‘The Triumph 
of Time”? It is written by Swinburne, so I suppose they will shake their 
virtuous skirts in my face, and send a Salvation Army Life Guard to take 
me into custody for quoting him. But I will. I can hear Mark Lezzard 
murmuring these verses when he blunders out the outpourings of his 
diseased heart. 

You have chosen and clung to the life they sent you, 
Life sweet as perfume and pure as prayer, 

But will it not one day in heaven repent you, 
Will they solace you wholly, the days that were ? 

Will you lift up your eyes between sadness and bliss, 
Meet mine and see where the great love is, 

And tremble and turn and be changed ? Content you 
The gate is strait : I shall not be there, 


But you, had you chosen, had you stretched hand, 
Had you seen good such a thing were done, 

I, too, might have stood with the souls that stand 
In the sunlight, clothed with the light of the sun, 

But who now on earth need care how I live? 
Have the high gods anything left to give, 

Save dust and laurels and gold and sand, 

Which gifts are goodly, but I will none! 
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It is the fault of Mr. Willard ; it is due to his fine idea of showing a 
wicked man who might have been a better one if his love-sowing had 
prospered, that I am reminded of the hero of the ‘Triumph of Time” 
in this connection. Your Pharisee, who brays about his password to 
Kingdom Come, and will never have an atom of pity for the tempted, 
cannot understand there can be a grain of pity for Mark Lezzard at this 
point. Ican. Does he not say in his eyes,in his look, in his bearing, 
when he proffers his disgraceful love, 

But if we had loved each other, O, sweet ! 

Had you felt lying under the palms of your feet 


The heart of my heart beating harder with pleasure, 
To feel you tread it to dust and death ! 


Mark Lezzard leaves Nance a greater devil than before. The iron has 
entered into his soul. Suddenly, seing the gipsy girl who resembles her 
so, he is tempted to bribe the girl and her lover. What does he 
want them to do? Merely to make love by moonlight in a leafy 
spinny. ‘There is nothing Jess loves more. So when Jess and the 
gipsy are conveniently embracing on a stile, Mark brings Jack to 
the spot. The girl flies away frightened, and the muscular farmer, not 
content with his fists, is coward enough to threaten his antagonist 
with a knife. How manners and customs have changed! A quarter of a 
century ago if an English farmer had threatened to “knife” his enemy 
he would have been hissed off the stage. Then comes one of the great 
scenes of the play. Othello, burning with jealousy, has an interview with 
innocent Desdemona, and the coward but maddened yeoman flings 
his wife on the floor. 

The acting of Mr. Wilson Barrett here is at its best. It is fervent, 
passionate, eloquent, and natural. He thoroughly arouses the sympathies 
of his audience, and the somewhat doubtful “‘ dodge” of the’spinny scene 
is forgotten before a true instant of genuine and strong drama. Both 
Mr. Barrett and Miss Eastlake deserve great credit for the rendering ofan 
old-fashioned but ever-interesting scene. 

Nance and Jack separate and go on their separate ways of life. Nance 
makes pillow-lace in a garret to keep body and soul together. Jack goes 
to the Adelphi Arches and buys crutches for a poor little wretch who 
lives on straw ina dog kennel. The lame child recognises Jack’s photo- 
graph of his wife as somebody he has once seen, and later on Jack, who 
is about to commit suicide, thinks better of it, and rescues Jess, who has 
been deserted by her gipsy, and with her dying breath confesses the 
deceit she has practised on the innocent and misguided husband. I 
believe the third act has been considerably altered since the first night, 
and I am glad of it. Reconsideration was imperatively necessary. The 
“character” has been curtailed. A drunken swell and a monstrous 
soldier do not disfigure the Thames Embankment scene with their 
irritating presence. But there is one scene that I trust has not been 
suppressed in obedience to the howls of the Pharisees. I mean the scene 
where Jess, abandoned by her lover, and insulted by his attentions to 
another woman, tries to fascinate him with her piping song and feeble 
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dance. Miss Eastlake was not at the outset quite bold enough to attack 
this scene properly. She handles it nervously, but it is a wonderfully fine 
dramatic moment, and if she only dared do what the situation suggests 
she would be well rewarded. One moment of inspired acting is required 
here. But that is asking a great deal, is it not ? 

Jess having confessed who was the villain, there is nothing for Jack to 
do but to go down to Abbots Creslow and confront Mark. The play ends 
on as rank an exhibition of cowardice as I have ever seen applauded on 
the English stage. I know that we live in curious times, when we are 
told that forthe sinner there is absolutely no mercy, and when, if the 
Puritans could have the punishing of them they would boil them in oil, 
and tear out their finger nails. I am aware that these are the days when 
popular actors who ‘‘ sympathise ” with hypocrites and advocates for the 
dissemination of unworthy literature are asked to preach on park platforms 
in order to convert us all to the Salvation Army. But for all that I cannot 
regard Jack, the modern farmer, in the light of a hero, when he drags his 
wretched victim into the market-place, and throws him like a carcase of meat 
into the fangs of the bloodhounds he has aroused to tear him to pieces. 
Isitthe new code of Christianity to be merciless to your enemies, and have we 
wilfully reversed the old order of things when we were taught it was the 
highest thing to “ pray for those who despitefully use you”? It offends 
me to the quick to see the representative of British virtue posing and 
attitudinising on a village platform when he has flung his enemy into the 
hands of infuriated men all armed tothe teeth. I hold that Jack Yeulett, 
who has before tried to “ knife” his rival, is here represented as a rank 
coward and dastard. I don’t care what the villain has done to him. He 
has committed no sin worthy of the brutal exercise of Lynch Law, If the 
farmer had the pluck of a mouse he would exercise his own vengeance 
himself. He would either slay his enemy or let him go. He would not 
waste his strength on a cruel tirade, and then give an unarmed man _to 
butchers, blacksmiths, and brutes. I have said elsewhere, and I repeat 
it again, that I sympathise with the villain at this point. I sympathise 
with him because Salvation Army justice is meted out to him. He is 
allowed no quarter. The muscular farmer has not the English pluck to 
thrash or the noble Christian charity to save him. He flings him to but- 
chers with their knives, to blacksmiths with their hammers, and to brutes 
with their sticks. But what does it matter! He is a sinner, and he is 
past salvation. The Founder of Christianity could forgive His enemies, not 
the modern hypocritical farmer. Jack, the yeoman, has been a sinner 
before now. I doubt not that in his conscience there are passages as 
dark as were ever travelled by this wretched Mark. But he cries from his 
pinnacle in the market-place, ‘I am not as other men are.” He does 
not beat his breast like that other publican, and cry, ‘“‘ Be merciful to me 
a sinner.” He remembers not his own transgressions, but grins defiantly 
when his helpless foe is being torn to bits before his very eyes. Fancy 
this dastard posing as the representative of British pluck. Knifinga man 
one minute, and chuckling when he is lynched the next. Has he ever 
read Browning? ‘This was the stanza that came up to my mind when I 
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saw cowardice triumphant, and the flaunting Pharisee greeted with a 
round of Salvation Army cheers :— 
And I—what I seem to my friend you see 
What I soon shall seem to his love, you guess, 
What I seem to myself do you ask of me? 
No hero I confess! 

. This is a curious example of criticism, you will say ; this is an eccentric 
mixing up of fiction and fact, this is an unusual way of applying a stage 
play to the existing cant and hypocrisy that eat out the very vitals of 
society and threaten our liberties! It may be so, but then again these 
are strange times, and, unless we are on the alert, our audiences will 
forget to applaud what is noble, and true, and generous in life, and will 
continue to uphold the knifing and lynching of sinners. I sympathise 
with the sinner of this play far more than with the hero. And why? 
Because the one is at least penitent and repentant, and because the 
other is merciless and unforgiving. I think of Mark Lezzard with pity, 
because I see him, with his poor white face, imploring for mercy from his 
stronger rival, who, instead of giving it, calls up a pack of wolves, casts 
a battered carcase into their yelling midst, and in the mé/ée strikes an 
attitude as a Christian martyr! ‘Go and sin no more” is a canon of 
Christianity that exists no more. It has been drowned in the din of 
howling Salvationists, and in the bellowings of people who sympathise 
with dirty and detestable demonstrations. It was lost when men had the 
impudence to pretend that a mighty capital could be sinless, and when 
women drove to Hyde Park to preach about filth. Let us save the stage 
whilst we can from this blasphemous hypocrisy. In our efforts to 
Christianise the masses we are forgetting that charity was once con- 
sidered the sweetest and the best of Christian virtues. Itis sono longer. 
Is there a sinner in your midst? Yes. Then pound him into ajelly and , 
send his wretched soul to perdition! Let him not be saved because he 
was unclean; let him be cast into eternity,-like offal, because he was 
once impure. His sins were once scarlet: they shall never be as white 
as snow. No hyssop shall purge him, no water shall wash him clean; 
his broken bones shall never rejoice, for was he not a sinner for whom 
there is no salvation ? 


C. S. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Mr. John S. Clarke is a godsend to London. He always turns up 
at the right moment, and is sure of a warm welcome whenever he 
comes. Some new play has failed, or some strange management has 
definitely proved its incapacity, when up starts this merry comedian 
to drive away the dull clouds of despair, and to make us laugh again. 
The public is so fond of this capital actor ; he is so richly endowed 
with the vis comica, his expression is so vivid, and his talent so versatile, 
that I have often wondered that he does not abandon the pleasant 
part.of ‘‘ Deus ex Machina,” and fix his attention definitely on some 
London theatre. A stock company, with John S. Clarke at its head, 
would be able to produce and perfect hundreds of old comedies and 
farces that are now placed cn the shelf for the very good reason that 
there is no one to act them. The modern actor and actress 
would do well to study the method of such a comedian as 
this. He is an actor of expression — his eyes, his limbs, 
and his intelligence all work together. Between him and his 
audience there is an electric sympathy. When he comes on the 
stage he does not dawdle and doze, but makes it his personal business 
to prevent his audience from dawdling and dozing either. He does not 
come on to the stage as himself, but as somebody else. There is a good 
story told of him on one occasion when he was working up the nervous 
intensity of Bob Acres, just before coming on to thestage. He was living 
in the part and becoming theman. Forthemoment he was Bob Acres. It 
wasnot then the Haymarket Theatre, but the Kings Mead Fields at Bath. 
At this supreme juncture a busybody or bore came up to the comedian 
to discuss some indifferent point of business with him, or perhaps to 
borrow some money, or, more probable still, to beg him to read a new 
play that was to make his fortune. John S. Clarke, hitherto the 
gentlest and most courteous of gentlemen, turned round on the 
intruder like an infuriated tiger. His eyes glared, his muscles 
quivered, and he hissed through his teeth: ‘“‘Damn it, sir! Why 
don’t you leave me alone? Don’t you see I am going on the stage ?” 

Such conscientiousness as this is little understood or appreciated on 
the English stage. Actors and actresses come on as themselves— 
their extremely uninteresting selves—and remain so. They talk as 
listlessly and rapidly as they would in a drawing-room. They point 
no sentence. They talk words, but convey no ympression with them. 
And they call this natural acting. It is not acting at all, and it is so 
natural that it lets down every scene, and sends the audience to sleep. 
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This is not the way with actors of the older school. Their first duty 
is to make themselves felt. They assert themselves. Before they 
appear you seem to know that someone is coming. Think for a 
moment how countenances relax from severity into smiles when an 
actor like John S. Clarke appears. How, without speaking a word, 
an artist like Henry Neville with a bold front and a fine presence 
directs immoderate attention to himself at the very outset, or how 
William Farren and countless others do not waste time in pulling the 
attention of the audience together, but get it at once. Half the plays 
that fail nowadays fail because the spirit and heart of comedy are 
wanting. A hearty laugh, a comical expression, a determination to 
act and not to drone go half-way to the making of a play. This 
neglected, the audience goes to sleep. Why is it that plays at the 
Criterion always go so well? Because the spirit of comedy is 
infectious, and Charles Wyndham overflows with it. 

John S. Clarke is a student as well as an actor. He has seen the 
great ones of the past, and profited by the impression made on him. 
He loves his books, and has a rich store of theatrical anecdotes. It 
is at some such time as this, when the comedian shakes off his laughing 
cap, plunges into tragedy with instant force, and gives us a bit of 
Forrest or Macready, that we wonder why he has never tried a strong 
serio-comic character. He has such nervous strength and power, 
his force is so sudden and electric, that I can see him in some new 
Daddy Hardacre, some modern Sampson Burr. Who knows when 
it will come? Meanwhile he is excellent and widely popular as he is. 


Miss Florence West, whose portrait is presented to the readers of THE 
THEATRE this month, sends me her interesting autobiography. It will 
be read with advantage by all aspirants to a career on the stage, and will 
be found to be an example of strong and determined perseverance, ending 
in credit to herself and promise for the future :—‘ At the outset I had 
never had any idea of going on to the stage, although I dearly loved 
‘acting, having appeared some half-a-dozen times in leading parts as an 
amateur for charities. I remember on the last occasion playing for the 
Chelsea Hospital to over 900 friends at the Kensington Town Hall. 
‘The Queen’s Shilling’ was the comedy we played, written up and altered 
from the published play, ‘ The Lancers,’ so as to resemble the piece as it 
was put on at the St. James’s as nearly as possible. Innocent as I was, I 
knew nothing about the laws of copyright, and didn’t discover until long 
afterwards that I was transgressing in thus appropriating the title of ‘The 
Queen’s Shilling,’ its personages, and situations. I only knew at the time 
that I had so admired Mrs. Kendal in the part of Kate Greville that I was 
wild to play it, as it had been so cleverly arranged for her. Soon after 
this performance of mine, I was pressingly anxious to find some imme- 
diate occupation, which would distract my thoughts, and give me what I 
sorely needed—forgetfulness of present care. In this mood I acted on 
the impulse of the moment, and wrote to one whom I had often heard 
praised as one of the kindest and best-hearted of men—Mr. John Law- 
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rance Toole. He was a stranger to me, as, indeed, were all actors and 
actresses. I knew nobody connected with the profession. Mr. Toole 
answered my letter himself, and said he hoped I was not one of those 
foolish young ladies who wanted impulsively to dash on to the stage. 
I replied to this that I had no wildideas about making my first appearance 
as one of the Shakespearean heroines; in fact, I did not desire to do any- 
thing for which through inexperience I was at present unfitted. I wrote 
that I did desire ardently to go on the stage, and I thought I could act 
when I got there; at present I suggested that a part with some comedy, 
pathos, and a touch of power would suit me best. 

I suppose Mr. Toole liked my letter, for he wrote telling 
me to call at his theatre. On the morning of the day I was to be in 
King William Street, I had a letter from one best able to guide me, 
and who is very dear to me, strongly urging me to alter my 
determination. After reading this appeal to me, I made up my mind to 
respect so pressing an injunction, and to go to Mr. Toole and tell him 
why I had changed my mind. I felt I must keep my appointment at the 
theatre, for I had such a great desire to meet and speak to an actor as 
renowned as Mr. Toole. However, I was disappointed that day, for Mr. 
Loveday received me. He was very kind, and said he was sorry I had 
availed myself of a woman’s prerogative, as he was favourably impressed 
with me, and was prepared to rehearse me, and then, if 1 pleased the 
management, offer me the part of Mary Belton in the forthcoming revival 
of ‘Uncle Dick’s Darling.’ Here was a temptation! I felt I could play 
that part. I could just remember the first theatre my father ever took me 
to—the Gaiety. They played ‘Uncle Dick’s Darling’ that night, with 
Miss Neilson as Mary Belton, Mr. Irving as Chevenix, Mr. Toole as 
Uncle Dick, Mr. Clayton as Jo, the honest blacksmith, and Miss Litton 
(so I’m told; of course, I don’t remember this) as one of the schoolgirls 
in the first scene. Well, the end of my interview with Mr. Loveday was 
that my resolves vanished into thin air, and I went home with the old 
prompt copy of the play tucked tenderly away in my arms. I was told to 
glance at the part, and then I should rehearse it at the theatre. A short 
time elapsed, and then Mr. Loveday wrote fixing a rehearsal for a certain 
morning. I need scarcely say that the interval between the receipt of 
this note and the confiding to me of the play was spent in careful study 
of the part: I think there was never an hour in the day that I didn’t hold 
that book in my hand. I took possession of a large empty room at the 
top of our house, and there I rehearsed to myself—the necessary fall as 
well. This last I had never attempted, and many were the bruises I 
inflicted on myself in consequence. 

The day which was to decide my future arrived, and I left 
for Toole’s Theatre. I remember how exercised I was in my mind 
regarding the appropriate costume to wear at a real, proper rehearsal, 
and how at length I decided in favour of a long black one. What 
a miserable, cold-blooded ordeal a rehearsal of this sort is! How sick 
and nervous I felt! But I plucked up courage, and dashed at the 
speeches; and when I came to the scene in the forge, to the appeal 
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of the wretched, heart-broken outcast for mercy, I forgot everything 
except that I was a miserable, dying woman asking for pardon, and ; 
Mr. Billington said: ‘Very nice; very nice, indeed!’ And so I was 
engaged to play at a real theatre, and was to receive a comfortable little 
salary. I felt that I had wilfully neglected good and unselfish counsel ; still 
some of my relations and heaps of my friends came forward and booked 
their seats manfully for my coming début, which was fixed for February 26, 
1883. The dayarrived—shall I ever forget it >—andas thetime drew near for 
me first to go to the theatre and dress, and then to run on to the stage, I 
was shaking so that I could scarcely walk; I remember Mr. Toole at the 
wings trying to reassure me, and he was almost as nervous as I was. I 
had enjoined my people not to applaud me, and on no account to give 
me any flowers. I was glad that they obeyed me, forI wanted to depend 
on the public, and the public only, for any reward I was to receive that 
night. I did my best, I know. I put all my heart and soul into every- 
thing I did, and my audience encouraged me. 

On the next day when I read the criticisms, and all that 
week, I felt—well, I will not say what I felt about every critic who 
wrote such kind things about me, and to think that I didn’t even 
know the name of one of them. After the run of ‘ Uncle Dick’s 
Darling,’ I played at some matinés, and was cast for a new play, 
which was suddenly put on one side for the burlesque, ‘Stage Dora.’ Of 
course there was no part in this for me, and so my engagement terminated. 
And what a happy one it had been! Everybody connected with the 
theatre had shown me kindness, and I shall ever feel grateful to Mr. Toole 
for his goodness to me. Mr. Loveday even was so kind as to mention 
my name favourably to Mr. David James, with whom I arranged to tour 
in ‘Our Boys,’ playing Mary Melrose. On my return to town, came 
numberless matinées, amongst them, ‘On Guard,’ ‘ Road to Ruin,’ ‘ Cing 
Mars,’ ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘London Assurance,’ ‘Led Astray,’ 
‘Henry Dunbar,’ &c., &c. I was then offered Pauline in ‘Called Back’ 
(Mr. Comyns Carr’s version, of course), which I played for some months in 
the provinces, concluding with three weeks at the Standard Theatre with 
a specially selected company, including Mr, Arthur Dacre. 

After I played Pauline, the best juvenile leading woman’s 
part that has been written for years, I had a matiné last 
winter when I produced two modest little plays; the afternoon’s 
entertainment was an unqualified success, mainly due to the efforts of 
my kind fellow-actors and actresses who appeared for me. There 
were Miss Kate Vaughan, Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Fred Leslie, 
Mr. Astley, Mr. Harry Paulton, Mr. Arthur Roberts, and Mrs. Billington. 
Very soon after this matinée I was engaged for leading juvenile parts with 
Madame Modjeska. I had a most charming tour with one of the kindest 
women I have ever met. I played Celia in ‘As You Like It,’ Nichette in 
‘ Heartsease,’ and the Duchesse d’Aumont in ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur ;’ this 
last play was put on at the Lyceum Theatre for a week before we com- 
menced the tour. From the Prince’s Theatre to-day came an offer to 
play the leading part in ‘In his Power,’ which Mr. Edgar Bruce is sending 
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on tour in September, and there are other good things in store. Sol 
must work on, and be thankful for the good luck that has hitherto 
attended me.” 


Mr. John Coleman sends the following letter:—In your last number, 
my old friend genial Joe Hatton states that “both Victor Hugo and 
Charles Reade were alike in their dislike of dogs !” 

Permit me to put the gentle Joseph (whom I first introduced to the 
great Charles) right on this subject. 

My acquaintance with the illustrious Frenchman was so slight that 
I cannot venture to speak of his proclivities in this respect, but I can 
speak of the equally illustrious Englishman. 

No man liked dogs better than Charles Reade. When I first knew 
him, the pet of the household was an obese white Pomeranian known 
as ‘Superior Tiny.” When this superior creature took his 
departure full of years and honours, and his loss had been deplored for 
a considerable period, the great novelist went down to the Dogs’ Home 
at Battersea—upon an occasion made memorable by a famous article 
in the Daily Telegrabh—and bought five dogs, chiefly mongrel, for he 
always maintained that the mixed breed*was the most intelligent of 
the canine species. Three of his purchases he presented to friends, 
but “ Puff,” a mongrel poodle, and ‘ Tiny Number Two,” a mongrel 
Isle of Skye, were to the day of their master’s death “ monarchs of all 
they surveyed”’ at Shepherd’s Bush. 

“ Puff’? was lost twice, and upon one occasion his master paid a 
reward of £15 for his return. 

Some years ago, when Reade was visiting with us, “an interesting 
event”’ occurred to our little brown terrier, who was an especial 
favourite with Leo (so we called the leonine one). 

During this visit he was taken ill and was confined to his room for 
some days. It was summer time, and every morning at five o'clock, 
before the household was astir, Miss Bebba used to carry the only two 
remaining members of her family to the door of his chamber and 
scratch until she was let in. 

Then she would take the pups in her mouth and deposit them on 
the bed, one on either side of Reade. This done, she would spring 
up and coil herself around his neck. 

Many a time have I seen them sleeping thus together; many a time 
have I heard him say that thé affection of this poor little dog was 
quite a consolation to him during the progress of a most distressing 
malady.” 


A friend writes :—“ The original parents of that much-abused person 
the modern dramatic amateur are, undoubtedly, the nomad band of 
notabilities that term themselves ‘ Old Stagers,’ and who for nearly 
half a century have played during the pretty cricket carnival of South 
England—‘the Canterbury week,’ In the early days the amateur 
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won praise and fame by the mere fact of his appearance on the stage, 
his more or less accurate remembrance of a certain percentage of his 
lines, and the certainty that he wore well-fitting clothes, and ‘ behaved 
as such.’ Now-a-days the amateur plunges into melodrama, and is 
worthy of all praise for this effort, in the reach after realism and 
strength. A vigorous ‘crib-cracker’ is a stronger study to tackle than 
the usual run of obviously genteel parts. I recommend toall amateurs 
the bold example of the ‘Old Stagers,’ who played the‘ Ticket-of-Leave 
Man.’ Taking it as a whole, it was a sensible, clever, and earnest 
performance. Omitting the fanciful names adopted by the players 
(whose pseudonyms are but thin veils of celebrity), we record our ap- 
preciation of the Bob Brierley, the Melter Moss, and the Hawkshaw. 
It is full twenty years since Tom Taylor produced and played in his 
own play at Canterbury, with Kate Terry, Ellen Terry, and Lydia 
Foote, in the drama and epilogue, and the traditional business has been 
faithfully preserved as handed down by that excellent ‘ Old Stager.’ 
‘The Lesson in Love’ and‘ Betsy Baker’ weregiven on alternate nights, 
but the real interest centred in the vigorous and valiant attack of the old 
Olympic play, that is written with such decision and breadth, and that 
was, undoubtedly, played with nerve and keenness. In point of 
structure, directness, absence of ‘ moralities,’ and easy and rapid 
character-development it is vastly superior to the last shoddy Princess’s 
production. (Pace your own views in the matter.) Miss Carlotta 
Addison, Mrs. Coplestone, Miss May Mellon, Miss Leslie Chester, and 
Mrs. Cecil Clay, bright and buoyant as of yore, when known as 
Rosina Vokes, came to Canterbury to assist the ‘O.S.,’ andthe public 
testified their appreciation by producing the largest houses ever known 
in the records of these players. The ‘epilogue’ at these shows is not 
of the monologue sort Rosalind delivered in ‘As You Like It,’ but is 
a small play in itself, fanciful and audaciously amateurish. This year 
it took the form of a Lord Mayor’s banquet, when the princes and 
powers, and heraldic beasts, and various fairies were invited, and 
much fun ensued thereby. The audience, naturally composed of 
cricketers, enjoyed the introduction of the local as well as political 
allusions, welcomed the game of cricket, cleverly played by Mrs. Clay 
on the stage, and accepted in kindly spirit the poetical ‘tag,’ given 
with real feeling by Miss Addison. The author, ‘Frére Sauvage’ is, 
I fancy, known to your readers.” 


It is with much regret that we announce the death of E. F. Pellew, an 
occasional contributor to this magazine. In private life, his warm- 
hearted, genial disposition endeared him to all whom’ he drew around 
him, and to his many friends there is now left only the memory of one of 
the best of good fellows. His literary career has been cut short while 
budding into popularity; it was full of promise, now broken and never to 
be realised. The last of his lyrics was a song entitled ‘‘ When Dreamland 
may at last be Home,” set to music by Mrs. Arthur Goodeve, and 
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published by Hutchings and Co., New Bond Street. One verse seems 
so strongly to indicate the coming event that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it. 
** Yet still methinks the time will come 

When no new morn shall ope mine eyes, 

When dreamland may at last be home, 

And I may wake in Paradise,” 


It is with a sincere and personal regret that I have to announce the 
sad, sudden, and untimely death of the popular comedian, Mr. Harry 
Jackson, who wasas enthusiastic as an actor as he wascheeryas acompanion. 
Mr. Harry Jackson had travelled far, mixed with all sorts and conditions of 
men, most of whom he had studied thoroughly and accurately. The 
experiences of this kind-hearted and amiable gentleman, and his ups and 
downs in America, Australia, and odd corners of the wide world, would 
make a most interesting chapter in the romance of life. In quiet social 
moments he would describe with a rare power of description and illustra- 
tion adventures in America only second to those recorded by Bret Harte, 
and theatrical stories of Australian life, which throw a strong light on the 
exciting careers of Lola Montez and the Australian favourites Sir William 
and Lady Don. He was one of the kindest of men, and most amusing of 
companions. No one could tell a better story or more thoroughly enjoyed 
the recital of one from other lips—a rare circumstance in a professed 
vaconteuy. An anxious and hard life, full of struggle and frequent disap- 
pointments, never soured this genial and thoroughly good fellow. We 
have had many chats together about the present and the past, but I never 
heard Harry Jackson say one unkind or ill-natured word of anyone. With 
a jovial and companionable manner to strangers, he was to those who 
knew him best the most tender-hearted and sensitive creature, and he 
would take bitterly to heart any misunderstanding that temporarily 
estranged him from an old friend. He was as keenly sensible of injustice 
as his old and constant friend, Charles Reade, but as ready as he was to 
forgive an injury, and manfully to “ bury the hatchet.” 

Harry Jackson’s career on the stage was governed and, to a certain 
extent, limited by circumstances. Although an actor of considerable ver- 
satility and experience, he fell into an odd love of character in London. 
The eccentric Jews, and the odd comic characters closely identified with 
London life and the purely Cockney side of it fell, as a matter of right, 
to Harry Jackson. He was the idol of Drury Lane and the hero of 
Whitechapel. The artist had so thoroughly studied the peculiarities and 
eccentricities of London life amongst the lower orders that he was 
welcomed as a fellow sufferer or as a booncompanion. The exaggeration 
with which this comedian has been charged in some of his most eccentric 
characters was not so much due to his own deficiency of a sense of artistic 
fitness, but an utter ignorance of it on the part of those he was paid to 
amuse. In some respects an English audience is the most ignorant of 
the finer qualities of characterisation of any audience in the world. It 
insists on having the mortar of its humour laid on, not with a silver trowel, 
but with the spade of a navvy. I was always a firm believer in the faith 
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that Harry Jackson was a far better comedian than fate ever allowed him 
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to be. In addition to his skill as an actor he was an excellent stage- 
manager, a first-rate man of business, and one of the most genial and 
popular men who have ever directed public entertainments in town or 
country. At many a convivial gathering, and in most theatrical circles, 
the cheery voice of Harry Jackson will be missed, and the utmost sympa- 
thy will be extended to.the amiable lady and faithful wife who helped his 
life and cheered his simple home, and to her accomplished mother, an 
actress of the old school, whom he idolised, although she bore the 
reproachful name of “mother-in-law.” May the earth rest lightly over 
this companionable and kind-hearted fellow! 


The engagement or Mrs. Bernand-Beere at the Edinburgh Theatre 
Royal has resulted in adding another to the long catalogue of brilliant 
triumphs which have marked her rising career. She opened on 
Monday, August 11th, to a crowded house, and throughout the entire 
fortnight—notwithstanding the vacation season of the year, when 
managers are contented if they can only pull through safely— 
she has not played to anything but what would be termed “ good 
business.”’ She appeared during the first week as Fedora, in her 
presentment of which she rivals the Parisian premidve. While she was 
on the stage the audience were held breathless, as it were, by some 
sympathetic bond, some magnetic influence, which stretched between 
them and the actress. Her voice is as a spell, and her acting a 
fascination. On a comparison with Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s 
performance, Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s performance is found to be a 
marvellously close duplication of the French original. If in the fiffiale 
she does not attain to such a height of terribly tragic power as that 
with which Madame Bernhardt is wont to electrify the house, it is 
apparent that she has given more thought and more study to the 
minor action of the play. Her Peg Woffington in ‘“ Masks and 
Faces,” which was the part she assumed during the second week, she 
plays on the lines of the original creator—Mrs. Stirling. She 
surrounds this character—so different from her other great imperso- 
nation—with an irresistible charm. As the warm-hearted, fun-loving 
orange-girl transformed into the reigning actress of the day, she touched 
the hearts of the audience, moving them at times to laughter, and at 
times to tears. Mrs. Bernard-Beere is ably supported by Mr. J. H. 
Barnes and Mr. C. H. Brookfield, the former of whom was an 
adequate representative of Loris Ipanoff in ‘‘ Fedora,” and the latter 
justified his Haymarket reputation by his delineation of Triplet in 
** Masks and Faces.” 
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** Ah! my great Corneille, come to my aid. 
them all that we, the interpreters of thy genius, 


thought, gain some of thy nobility. 


enable me to prove to 
must, by inspiration of thy 
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ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “THE THEATRE” BY BARRAUD, 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. 





